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Foreword 


| 

| This volume is intended to provide an account of some selected phases 
| the historical record of Findlay and Hancock county, extending back to 
arly days and also reaching into more recent years. 


lan} 


The author has had in mind, especially, young students who may have 
pportunity here to learn more of the community in which they live. The 
tader will have to look elsewhere for the full story of the growth and 
evelopment of the city and county through the years, but here can be found 
| full review of at least a few of the matters which may hold particular 
terest for future citizens. 


In preparing this book, the author has proceeded on the theory that a 
owledge and appreciation of the background of the community in which 
e lives combine to produce better and more responsible citizenship. Too 
ften, the priceless heritage which is ours is forgotten. A full realization of 
‘ significance and its contribution to our well being today is essential if 
le are to continue to move forward and progress, constructively. 
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Chapter 1 


When The Settlers Arrived 


I 


ORTHWESTERN OHIO was the last section of the state of Ohio to be settled. 
|N There was areason. It was a swampy area which was difficult to enter. 
he worst part of the extensive swamp was largely within the territory now 
mown as Hancock, Wood, Putnam and Henry counties. Parts of other 
punties within the Maumee river valley also were within the area. 

The watery region was known as the Black Swamp. 

| The pioneers who did manage to gain a foothold in the wet territory 
{ter General Hull’s march through the area in 1812 were a hardy lot. They 
ad to be, because they met difficulties which would have been too hard for 
1e less courageous. So, it goes almost without saying that those now living 
ere as descendents of these early settlers who so successfully braved these 
ifficulties owe a great debt to their ancestors for attempting to open up this 
ast part of the Buckeye state. 

' Areas in the southeastern part of the state had been entered and settled 
nore than 25 years previously. Other sections of the new state were already 
vell along towards development while the northwestern Ohio area remained 
swamp which settlers hesitated to enter. 

When General Hull and Colonel Findlay made their historic march 
hrough the territory in the war of 1812, en route to Detroit, they ran into 
reat difficulties as they led their troops over the wet ground. When they 
ntered what is now Hancock county some 15 miles below what is now 
‘indlay, they found the going so troublesome that it became necessary to 
all a halt and establish a temporary camp at a location which they named 
Fort Necessity” because of the necessity to halt the march and devise new 
lans to get through the swamp area safely. A momument marks the site of 
his camp near Hancock-Hardin boundary line in Madison township in 
Jancock county. 

Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio contain the following anecdote 
Illustrating the difficulties of travel through the region in the early days: 


1 


. 


“Among the cultivated industries of the region at one time was th | - 
furnishing of relief to travellers, chiefly emigrants, whose teams were found 10). 
be incompetent for the condition of the road, the chief difficulty arising im) | 
their being stalled in the successive “mud holes”. So common had t hy 
become that some landlords provided themselves wtih extra yokes of oxe th, Po 
with which to extend the needed relief. This business came to be so systemé i ett 
tized that the rights of the settlers to the “mud holes” nearest them wer ! , 
mutually recognized. It was told that, on a time, a certain tavern-keepef) es 
who had long held undisputed possession of a particularly fine “mud hole s id 
which he had cultivated with special care for the profit it brought him, sold) 
his “stand”, preparatory to leaving the country. Regarding his interest 1 
the “hole” as a franchise too valuable to be abandoned, he finally sold hig) a 
“quit claim” thereto to a sees for the sum of $5, being probably the onl iM 
case on record of the sale of a “mud-hole” for use as such.” 
One of the early pioneers of Findlay, describing his experience upoft ve | 
arriving in the village in 1831 said: | ” 
“When I came here I found a swale at Main Cross street that extended te r be 
Chamberlain’s Hill without a break, a distance of over a mile. When we ; : 
landed here, we wanted to get to the house of a friend whom we knew. Wee | 
could not get along the street, but had to “coon it” on logs across the public i 
square. Old logs were plenty then over all the town plat. I think the water it : 
was at least one foot deep at Main Cross street and Crawford street.” i” 
R. C. Brown, in his exhaustive history of early Hancock county, says: ‘ 
“The greater part of Findlay was originally very flat, wet and muddy and w 
the lack of good drainage made it impossible to build cellars or basements}; i 
within the village. Ponds and mud-holes were numerous; streets and lots) 
had to be filled up and surface drainage could not throw off the surplus water)?‘ 
during the wet seasons. The streets were, therefore, in a bad condition.” — ia 
With such conditions prevailing throughout the area, it was not surprising) } ta 
that much sickness developed among the early settlers. There were man H 
cases of ague, malaria and cholera. Epidemics of such ailments continued | 
for some time and the early doctors in the county had their hands full meeting} fl 
the situation. There were many deaths from cholera at one time particularly) 
and a number of the victims of this terrible disease are buried in a cemetery es 
in Eagle township which had to be hastily provided. 


Aun 
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HE REASON for the existence of the black swamp lay largely in the blockage}/) 

of drainage caused by the ancient beaches of Lake Erie, found in|}/ 

this part of the state, and in particular in the 18 counties constituting the ||) 

Maumee river valley. The beaches take the form of sand ridges, running | 
along what were the ancient shores of the lake. They run crosswise to the 

general direction of the most rapid drainage and a consequence was blockage | 

of drainage, causing marshes and swamps to develop. The ridges barred the }\4 
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ssage of water to a lower level beyond. Streams were changed from the 
rection of the shortest and most rapid drainage. 

An example of this is the Blanchard river in Hancock county. The most 
ipid drainage would have been on north from Findlay through branches of 
e Portage river, with its waters reaching the lake at Port Clinton. Instead, 
e river upon reaching the Findlay-Carey road coming from the south, flows 
parly parallel to one of those ancient beaches in an almost due west direction, 
gistead of on north. The river continues westward to a point near the eastern 
»undary of Paulding county, then joins the Auglaize river, which meets the 
jaumee river at Defiance, having a descent of about 100 feet in 65 miles or 
pout 18 inches per mile. If the river had flowed on north from Findlay, it 
ould have reached the lake in less than 50 miles, with a descent of 200 
et or four feet per mile. 

There are several of these ancient beaches or ridges in Hancock county. 
ne follows the Benton ridge road on state highway No. 12 west of Findlay. 
also extends eastward, but its evidence is not as noticeable. Two other 


a southwesterly direction across Cass, Allen, Portage and Pleasant town- 
ips. It is known as Sugar Ridge because of the large number of sugar trees 
at grew along its path. Fostoria, Van Buren and McComb are located 
hh this ridge. Another ridge enters the northeast corner of Portage township 
jom Wood county and runs southwest, parallel with and about two miles 
prth of Sugar Ridge. 
The settlers soon discovered that they faced a vast program of drainage 
) enable them to live here. Petitions for ditches were filed in the 1850's in 
le various counties and by the end of the 1860’s, in Wood county alone a 
ital of 140 ditches were in process of construction, with a total length of 
5 miles. The following years saw these figures greatly increased. 
The largest ditch was the Jackson cut-off, a nine-mile improvement 
n@hich drained some 30,000 acres of land in Wood county. 
)| The Hancock county drainage system is an extensive one, too, and cost 
st sums of money for the improvement and development of the area, 
| The county has a vast drainage system involving more than 1,000 miles 
county ditches and tile drains, constructed by the county at a cost of over 
million dollars during the years. 
| Hancock county’s farms are tiled extensively. In fact the drain tile 
yund in the farms of the county would reach around the world, if laid end 
) end, it has been estimated. This amounts to one tenth of the distance 
) the moon. 
| Drainage men say that it is necessary to go to Holland to find an area 
1 the world with greater drainage than that found in Hancock county. 
The face of the black swamp has undergone a complete transformation 
ince the first settlers courageously penetrated the area over a century ago. 


| tl heir fortitude and their energy have made the territory one of Ohio’s most 


fertile agricultural areas now and the story of their conquest of nature i in d 
indeed a thrilling one. a 
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N ORTHWESTERN OHIO, of which Hancock county is a part, is the beginning, 
of the great plain states, extending westward to the mountains. 

The land is generally level over the whole Northwestern Ohio area 
There are some slightly rolling regions, but they are very few. 

Some of the areas of Hancock county hold especial interest for variou 
reasons. | 

There are glacial markings in Findlay. They were made by the glacier 
centuries ago. They are found in the bed of Eagle creek where it flows alony | 
Brookside Drive between Blanchard avenue and Sixth street. 

The markings consisting of very evident scratches in the bed rock formin; 
the bottom of the creek can only be observed when the creek water level isi 
low. They run in the same directions, as is customary in glacial markings. — 

The deepest glacial markings in this part of the state are found of 
Kelley’s Island in Lake Erie. They are visited by many each summer when 
navigation is open. 

In past years, evidence has been found in parts of Hancock county thal 
mound builders once lived here. 

Three mounds have been located in Union township in meni 
Hancock county, as well as three in Orange township. In Liberty, Delaware 
and Allen townships, single mounds also were discovered, while two were 
found in Blanchard township and one in Pleasant township. 

The Orange and Union township mounds were opened by early settlers, 
who found human remains in each mound, as well as flint arrow heads and: 
other implements of stone. | 

Areas known as “The Wild Cat Thicket”, “The Prairie”, “Cranberry 
Marsh,” and “Fallen Timbers” existed in Hancock county in early days. 

“The Wild Cat Thicket” which was from one to two miles in width, ram) 
across Portage, Allen, Cass and Washington townships in the northern part! 
of the county. From its appearance, the early settlers concluded that the: 
forest had been blown down years before by a raging storm from the west asi 
the trees were blown toward the east. Overgrown with small timber and 
forest vegetation, the area formed a dense thicket where wild game found 
safe retreat. It was supposed that numerous wild cats inhabited the locality 
in a very early day and from this the place took its name. 

In the southwestern part of Union township, and a part of Orange town-) 
ship, a narrow strip of land was once very low and wet. A small portion off 
this tract was prairie, but the balance was covered with a dense growth off) 
swamp willow which made it almost impossible to enter. The entire tract}! 
was known as “Cranberry Marsh.” 

In Amanda township there was once an area which it was believed had} 
been covered with heavy forest timbers. It is believed that some great firey 


inpply 
ay 
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ce destroyed much of the forest. Many of the trees were found to be 
wn when the early settlers arrived on the scene. This blocked drainage 
d gave the appearance of a swamp to the area, which came to be known 
the “Swamp” and also as “Fallen Timbers.” 

“The Wildcat Thicket”, “Cranberry Marsh” and the “Swamp” and 
allen Timbers” exist no longer, as a result of the activities of the settlers in 
ansforming the land into areas suitable for habitation. 

From the east part of Marion township, a flat marsh extends in a south- 
sterly direction across Biglick township and into Seneca county. It originally 
jvered some 2,000 acres and from the fact that it bore very little forest it 
came known as “The Prairie.” 

The soil is black in portions of the area. This is particularly true a 
jort distance north of Vanlue. Portions of Hardin county west of Kenton 
}ve extensive areas of very black soil which is used for the raising of onions. 
An area known as “Limestone Ridge” in eastern Hancock county is an 
pvated belt of sand and clay underlaid with limestone. It is situated about 


| 


i 


ings, 
i fne miles east of Findlay. It is so named on account of the numerous flakes 
* uh limestone found scattered over its surface. An underground stream flows 


Ineath the ridge and some deep water wells have been drilled in the area. 
here are springs also. The city of Findlay secures a portion of its water 


Chapter 2 


Hardy Pioneers Laid Foundation 


For Community’s Growth 


I 


HE HARDY pioneers who became the early leaders in the establishment 6 


the town of Findlay were men of fortitude and courage. Their families,} 


too, braved hardships and difficulties that accompany frontier settlements. 
The first settlers who arrived in the 1820’s found here only the lo 
fort which Col. James Findlay and his troops had erected in the war of 181 


on the banks of the Blanchard river. They had to clear the land about the) 


fort to provide room for the primitive shelters which they erected. | 

The origin of Findlay as a community is generally held to have begu 
with the coming of Wilson Vance in November, 1821, nine years after th 
fort was constructed, for it was he who set in motion the machinery whi 
led to the establishment of the settlement as a town. 


Col. Findlay left a small garrison at his fort when he proceeded on tf r 
Detroit. A few whites visited the fort in the next few years, but it was not} 


until 1821 that steps toward an organized town took form. 


On July 3, 1821, Joseph Vance, William Neil and Elnathan Cory filed} 
the first land entries in the area. Joseph Vance, a brother of Wilson Vance} 


lived in Urbana, Ohio, and he later became governor of Ohio. Neil’s home} 


was in Columbus and Cory was from New Carlisle. ance and Cory late 


bought Neil’s interests here, becoming the owners of what was the original} 


plat of the town. 


Wilson Vance lived in Findlay 41 years. He died in 1862. He was living} 


with a son in Orange township at the time of his death. 


In his four decades here, he accomplished much. He held a number of}! 
county offices and was one of the moving spirits in the early development of} 


the community. A number of his descendents live here now. 


He came here from Fort Meigs along the Maumee river to look aftet| 
the large land interests of his brother, Joseph, and to lay out the townl| 


6 


| istorical records say he walked the entire distance from Fort Meigs, his wife 
ding an Indian pony and carrying their small baby in her arms. 

The Wilson Vances occupied a story and a half hewed-log dwelling which 
ad been erected by an earlier white settler, who did not remain long. In 
le spring of 1822, Mr. Vance opened a small hotel which stood near the 
esent bridge on the east side of Main street. He built a grist and saw mill, 
long the river and engaged in other business enterprises. 

Mr. Vance was Findlay’s first Postmaster, receiving his appointment in 
823. At the town’s first election he was chosen a Justice of the Peace and 
ter became a Township Trustee. He was a lister of property for tax 
urposes and made the first such list in the town. His own property consisted 
f a horse and four cattle. 

He served as Hancock county’s first Clerk of Courts and also as the 
jounty’s first Recorder. He later became County Treasurer. Records at the 
ourt House still bear his name in an official capacity. 

He and his wife opened their home for the first meetings of the 
resbyterian church when it was formed in Findlay. 

Mr. Vance was a native of Kentucky, where he was born in 1796. He 
vent to Fort Meigs in 1816 after residing in Urbana previously. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vance were the parents of eight sons and four daughters, all of whom were 
orn in Findlay, except two. 


ee 
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 QUIRE AND PARLEE CARLIN, brothers, were two of the earliest settlers in 
the new town of Findlay and played major roles in the settlement’s 
levelopment. Squire Carlin opened Findlay’s first store. 

Both lived to see the town grow and expand through many years. Squire 
Marlin died at 91 in 1892 and his brother passed away in 1883, at the 
ge of 76. 

Squire Carlin’s store carried on a substantial trade with the Indians. 
de handled many articles which appealed to their interests as well as supplying 
lhe few whites with their primitive needs. His place of business was located 
it the southwest corner of South Main street and West Front street. 

A native of New York state, Squire Carlin and his brother Parlee came 
co Ohio and became settlers in Findlay in 1826. They spent much time 
ravelling through the forests buying furs from the Indians, white hunters and 
mall traders. They would be taken to Detroit and shipped to Europe. One 
vinter the Carlins purchased 4,600 deer skins and 7,000 coon skins. 
Much of the merchandise which they sold in their store came into 
Findlay by boat, travelling down the Maumee river to the Auglaize river 
it Defiance and then to Findlay via the Blanchard river. 

| They also operated grist and saw mills and engaged in the real estate 
ind banking business for some years. 

| Squire Carlin was Findlay’s third Postmaster and served four terms as 


ys 


Hancock county Treasurer. Parlee Carlin also served as County Recorder}. 


and also was in the State Legislature. 


Ill 


INDLAY’S FIRST PHYSICIAN was Dr. Bass Rawson, who arrived here in 1829,) 
F when the new town was in its infancy. He was a native of New England, 
Dr. Rawson was one of five brothers who decided to make their homes) 
in the new state of Ohio. Four became physicians. Only a dozen or i 
white families were here when he arrived. He travelled over a wide areal 
to look after the sick. He lived to the advanced age of 92, passing awall 
in 1891. | 
Two of Findlay’s earliest families were united when a daughter of Dr. 
Rawson, Miss Harriett Rawson, married Dr. William D. Carlin, a son of 
Squire Carlin. | 
Dr. Rawson’s name is permanently preserved in Findlay. Rawson pari 
is named in his honor. His name is chiseled in stone atop the Rawson building 
in the 300 block of South Main street. 


A brother, Dr. LaQuineo Rawson, was here a short time and then moved | 
to Fremont. He was a prime mover in the building of the present Nickel] 


Plate railroad through Findlay. 


IV 


| Bae GoIT was the first resident lawyer in Findlay. His name is still) 


preserved in the official records of the county, since two additions in the) 
community bear his name. 


He was a native of New York state and after residing in Fremont and 


Tiffin, he came to Findlay in 1832. He travelled on foot from Tiffin to} 


Findlay through the wilderness or along Indian trails. 
He was named Prosecuting Attorney soon after his arrival and later 


became County Treasurer. In 1867 he moved to Bowling Green where |) 


he died in 1880. 


Some of the original law books of Mr. Goit are preserved in the Hancock : 


county Law Library. 


While a resident here, he built what was at the time Hindle s largest || 
commercial structure located on the east side of South Main street between | 


Front and Main Cross streets. A portion of the building still stands. 


Vv 


(®) OF FINDLAY’S EARLIEST BUSINESS MEN was William Taylor, who | 


came here in 1828 from Richland county. 

He bought a stock of merchandise and opened the community’s second 
store on the west side of South Main street, south of the river. He also went 
into the hotel business. 

Mr. Taylor was the first County Surveyor of Hancock county and later 
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ame a County Commissioner and also served in the State Legislature. He 

o was a School Examiner. In 1849 he was named Postmaster of Findlay. 
He was one of the organizers of the First Presbyterian church in Findlay. 
One of his daughters married J. S, Patterson, who was a pioneer Findlay 

f-rchant and whose connection with the local retail business went back to 

49, when the present Patterson department store was founded. 

Mr. Taylor died in 1867. 


\ 
i 
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Chapter 3 


Land Measurement In Hancock County 


HEN NORTHWESTERN OHIO was ordered surveyed for settlement 15°}j,., 
W years ago, a base line was projected starting at the Indiana boundar: 
line on the west and running directly east until it intersected the southwesteri 
corner of the old Western Reserve at the approximate junction of Senec 
and Huron counties. The line was intended to run exactly on the 41s, 
parallel of latitude. However, it runs about a half mile below the parallelj,, 


| 


establishing geographical lines. It starts at the Indiana state line and rumijigii 
straight eastward through the first four Ohio counties, to the east. Thi} 
starting point on the Indiana-Ohio boundary is about a half mile below tht 
point where the Paulding-Van Wert line meets the Indiana border. 

The base line is largely without roads to mark its path across Hancock 
county. Township road No. 80, the east end of which was closed recently) 
near the intersection with U. S. Highway No. 68 to make way for the Findlay) _ 
by-pass, lies directly on the base line. Some roads in other parts of the nut 
county also follow this line but no highway traverses the line completely mi 
-across the county. 4 


{bord 
The 41st parallel is also without highways largely. Township road No) th 


145 which runs west for a short ways from the extension of South Main street) |j,, 
just below Findlay’s corporation, is just about on the parallel until the roadie; 
curves in a northwesterly direction. In Marion and Biglick townships, for a 
distance of two miles, township road No. 202 is also close to the parallel) 
Otherwise the line is a wholly imaginary one across Hancock county. | 
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Northwestern Ohio was the last area of the state to be settled. This was 
because of the great black swamp, which existed here, making settlement 
lifficult. It was not until after the war of 1812 and the conquest of the 
indian territory north of General Mad Anthony Wayne’s so-called treaty line 
ome distance below here that the survey of the northwest area of the state 
vas ordered by the federal government. 

| A plan of land measurement for public lands was followed that had been 
ystablished by Congress for such lands some time after the Revolutionary war. 
Dhio was the first state where it was employed. A display in the Hall of 
Archives in Washington where each state has an exhibit dealing with that 
‘tate shows as the Ohio entry this plan of land measurement, with attention 
yeing called to Ohio’s distinction of being the first state to have public lands 
/o measured. 

The base line as established was about midway between the Michigan 
youndary line and the Wayne treaty line. Then a system of ranges running 
north and south was established, each range being six miles in width. There 
ire 38 ranges across Ohio between Indiana and Pennsylvania, making the 
itate’s width 228 miles from border to border. In the new northwest area 
here were established 17 ranges from the Indiana border to the Western 
Reserve’s western boundary line and 21 ranges on to the Pennsylvania 
‘toundary line, or 38 in all. 

Hancock county is located in ranges nine, ten, eleven and twelve, range 
number one, of course, bordering the Indiana state line on the west. Town- 
thips bordering the base line, on the north—Blanchard, Liberty, Marion and 
3iglick—bear the number “one”, and the designation “north”. Townships 


| 


— also bear the number “one”, but they are designated “south.” 
| The row of townships just north of Blanchard, Liberty, Marion and 


pase line. They also carry the designation “north” since they are north of the 
pase line. Similarly, the townships lying south of Union, Eagle, Jackson 
and Amanda, which are Orange, Van Buren, Madison and Delaware, bear the 
number “two” and the designation “south.” 

The numbering system for township extends into counties north and 
south of the base line between the Michigan border and the Wayne treaty line 
which runs east from around Fort Recovery in Mercer county. Thus the 
townships immediately north of the Hancock county border and the northern 
borders of other nearby counties also north of the base line bear the number 


| The enactment of Congress setting up the land measurement system 
‘which was to be used in Ohio for the first time provided that all other states 
should follow this means of establishing boundary lines. 
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ANGE LINES, as set up by the federal government, running north and sout) 
R also extend into the other counties north and south, bearing the san) 
numbers as those in Hancock county. 


The range lines north and south follow township lines largely, eXxce}) 
where townships are now smaller than the full Congressional size. 


Range number nine on the extreme west side of the county begins at tk 
Putnam county line and follows the north and south boundary lines of Orang 
Union, Blanchard and Pleasant townships. Range number 10 runs from th 
boundary line to the exact center of Hancock county, following the extensior 
of South and North Main streets in Findlay, north and south to Wood an 
Hardin counties. 


The next range boundary line lies between Cass and Washington towr 
ships and Marion and Biglick townships, north and south and continues 0! 
south through Amanda and Delaware townships. The eastern borders «| 
Washington and Biglick townships are the eastern boundary lines of range 1% 
which enters Wyandot county at the southeastern corner of the latter townshi 


The plan of land measurement which was authorized by Congress an’ 
used in northwestern Ohio for the first time called for townships to be six mile! 
square and divided into sections of one mile square, resulting in 36 sections i) 
each township. Each section contains 640 acres of land. Such townshig; 
are called Congressional townships, because they follow the act of Congres 
exactly. | 


In practically all counties there have been deviations from the Congres 
sional township plan, because of changes in county boundaries, such a 
developed in Hancock county when Wyandot county was given part ¢ 
southeastern Hancock county by the State Legislature in 1845. 


But the system of range lines and township designations from the bas: 
line still exists. What has happened has been a reduction in the number 0) 
sections in some townships, as developments have altered township boundaries 
Subdivision of the area within sections results in quarter sections, oO 
160 acres, or half of a quarter, making 80 acres of land. 


All deeds transferring title to township lands contain a full description 
of the area so transferred by designation of the range, the township number! 
direction from the base line and section number with a statement as to jus 
what part of the section is involved. 


Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, in describing the system of lan 
measurement as prescribed by the Congressional enactment says: 


“In the history of land surveys this is the first application of the rectan: 
gular system of lots in squares of one mile, with meridian lines and cornei| 
posts at each mile where the number of the section, township and range was, 
put on the witness-trees in letters and figures. : 
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“It should be regarded as one of the great American inventions and 
credit for it is due to Thomas Hutchins, the geographer of the United States.” 

By “witness trees,” the author meant the trees on which the surveyors 
') placed their marks as they made their original SUIVeYS. 

: In connection with land measurement, it is interesting to observe that the 
| small jogs which occur in roads at township and county boundaries are due to 
} allowance which must be made with regard to early survey lines. They are 
| known as “correction” jogs. 


Hil 


i HEN OHIO WAS ADMITTED TO THE UNION as an independent state, one of 
| W the terms of admission was that the fee simple to all the lands within 
its limits, excepting those previously granted or sold, should vest in the 

United States. At the time of admission in 1802, some parts of the area had 

,; already been granted or sold to various individuals, companies or groups. 

| The area comprising northwest Ohio was described as Congress Land, 

| because it was part of the state which still remained in the hands of the 

i) federal government and was yet to be sold. 

| The lands were sold at district land offices, established in various areas. 


7 fl All Hancock county land was sold from Bucyrus. Deeds contained the name 


), Of the president of the United States, representing the government in the sale. 
4 An agent signed for him, of course. Records of these original deeds are 
| found in the office of the County Recorder at the Court House. 

| The minimum price for the land was first established at $2.00 per acre, 
4, then reduced to $1.25 per acre in 1820. It was after 1820 before any 
|| Hancock county land was sold, so the $1.25 price prevailed for land in 
| this county. The records seem to indicate that no sales were made below 
| quarter sections. 

| The first deed records in the office of County Recorder Waldo C. 
| Folk at the Court House show the $1.25 per acre price for the land which 


_| was acquired from the government. 


Calculations show that at the rate of $1.25 per acre, the agricultural area 
| of Hancock county cost the original purchasers approximately $400,000, 
| when the land was bought from Uncle Sam. The farm lands of Hancock 
county now stand on the tax duplicate at more than $32,000,000 and are 
actually worth several times that figure or possibly close to $100,000,000. 

At its eastern terminus, the base line through western Ohio meets the 
southwest corner of the Western Reserve, which was an area commencing at 
- the Pennsylvania line and extending westward a distance of 120 miles, and 
running approximately 50 miles in depth from the lake. This area, once 
belonging to the state of Connecticut, was laid out and surveyed a number of 
years before northwest Ohio was opened. 

Originally there were 20 designated areas within the state, which came 
into being through grants, purchases and the like over the early years. This 
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included the area known as Congress lands, of which northwest Ohio was a/ 
part. All these areas have an interesting history and background. 

The area owned by Connecticut had the 41st parallel as its southern 
boundary and the county lines of Seneca and Sandusky counties as its western | 
limit. Connecticut took this land in exchange for more extensive areas in the 
old Northwest territory, in a settlement with the government. 

During the revolutionary war, the English burned the towns of New) 
London, Fairfield and Norwalk, in Connecticut and the state in 1792 granted | 
500,000 acres in the western part of her reserve to the inhabitants of these» 
burned out towns. The area became known as the Firelands. 

The state of Virginia claimed much of the area which became Ohio and | 
finally settled for what became known as the Virginia military district in) 
southern Ohio just east of Cincinnati and Dayton. This tract consisted of | 
4,204,000 arces. Virginia gave the land to soldiers to satisfy their claims 
against the state. This tract is not surveyed into townships of any regular size. 

An interesting area is that known as the refugee tract. During the | 
Revolutionary War, many people in Canada and Nova Scotia were in 
sympathy with the colonists in their war with England. As a result their 
property and homes were confiscated and they fled to the colonies for safety. 
Congress set aside about 58,000 acres to provide new homes for these people. — 
The tract was located in Franklin and Fairfield counties in central Ohio. 
Columbus is located within this tract. Only about half of the 58,000 acres | 
were claimed. 
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Chapter 4 


Gas and Oil Changed Course 
Of Findlay’s History 


I 


: hi COURSE OF FINDLAY’S HISTORY changed dramatically in the late 1880’s. 
Almost overnight, the small county seat town in northwestern Ohio of 

less than 5,000 inhabitants became the center of the entire nation’s interest 

because of what was happening here. 

Natural gas had been discovered in Findlay in a volume that was 

hitherto unknown. It brought a “new day” to Findlay and completely 

transformed the community’s life. 

| Few towns in the United States have ever experienced such a sudden 

‘change as developed in Findlay when natural gas burst forth in such great 

‘quantities here. 

| It was a “boom” time. But unlike most towns which experience 

“booms”, Findlay was enabled to hold most of its gains and emerge a bigger 

and better community. 

The story is an exceedingly interesting one. 

} Some of the town’s citizens had long felt that they detected evidences 

lof a substantial vein of gas beneath the surface of the earth. There had been 

'a few meager discoveries of very small quantities of natural gas in the area 

through the early years. 

Dr. Charles Oesterlen, a physician who had come from Germany, 
settling here in the 1830’s, held the firm opinion that there was gas beneath 
‘the town and that it could be successfully tapped, to provide a supply of fuel. 
‘He advanced his theory to his friends, but had difficulty in persuading them. 

Finally in 1884, he was able to induce some of the town’s citizens that 
his theory was worthy of a test. The Findlay Natural Gas company was 
organized and drilling started. The well was located on Dr. Oesterlen’s 
farm, on the east edge of Findlay. It proved a success, with the discovery 
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of a substantial vein of gas. A depth of 1,648 feet was reached Dec. 5, 1884) 
The well produced 250,000 cubic feet of gas every 24 hours. | 
The well is still in existence and gas still flows from the hole. It: 
location is now on the Hancock county fair grounds along the east bank o} 
Lye creek. An appropriate marker has been erected on the site. 
“He Laid the Foundation for His City’s Advancement” reads _ the 
appropriate inscription on Dr. Oesterlen’s monument in Maple Grove cemetery, 


) 
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HE OESTERLEN WELL DISCOVERY stimulated feverish drilling operations) 
AE in the town. Other wells went down with good results during the/ 
ensuing year of 1885. | 

But it was the great Karg gas well which produced the “boom”. This. 
history-making well was completed Jan. 20, 1886. Its size exceeded anything 
man had ever experienced before. Findlay became the center of national and 
even world attention as a consequence of the Karg well’s performance. 

The initial flow of gas was measured at 12,000,000 cubic feet daily. 
The gigantic well could not be brought under control for more than four 
months. The gas was ignited and the light was so intense that newspapers | 
could be read at night at a distance of up to 16 miles from the well, the: 
records reveal. The reflection at certain times could be seen for a distance 
of 40 miles away. The well’s roar could be clearly heard for five or more 
miles. 

The well was located on the south bank of the Blanchard river at the: 
foot of Liberty street. A marker has been erected to designate the well’s! 
location. 

“The scene is one of indescribable grandeur”, wrote a correspondent) 
for a Toledo newspaper who visited the scene. “The color of people’s: 
clothing a half mile away could be distinctly discerned. Within a hundred. 
feet of the flame it was uncomfortably hot, although it was January. For a) 
considerable distance about the well and even across the river the grass was | 
growing with the luxuriance of May and the water in the river below, every-: 
where else covered with solid ice, was as blue and limpid as a lake.” | 

The fame of the well soon spread and lured thousands of sightseers | 
from nearby communities and even beyond. Excursion trains were run into) 
Findlay on the railroads daily, bringing many to view the remarkable sight. 

It was a time of great excitement, naturally. The great well indicated | 
that a vast storehouse of gas was beneath the town and plans for more wells 
developed rapidly. 


Il 


Ne THE NEW WELLS CONFIRMED the existence of what seemed to be an | 
inexhaustible supply of natural gas, the “boom” took form and Findlay © 
began to expand. The gas meant a cheap supply of fuel for industry. Land | 
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| | beneath which there might be gas was eagerly sought and values multiplied. 

| People poured into the little community in droves, from everywhere. 
| They scented the opportunity to get rich quickly. Newspapers over the 
| country told the story of Findlay’s good fortune and their glittering accounts 
| induced many to make their way to the northwestern Ohio community which 
} soon took the name of “The Brilliant City.” 

| Industry soon came to Findlay to take advantage of the offer of free 
| gas and free sites which an enthusiastic city extended. More than a score of 
| new manufacturing institutions located in Findlay in a year’s time. Many 
|) of them were glass plants, which relied heavily upon natural gas as a source 

of fuel. 

The town’s Chamber of Commerce proclaimed Findlay’s advantages and 
| opportunities far and wide. Circulars were issued with the heading “Free 
|) Fuel! Free Light! Free Sites!” They further proclaimed Findlay as “the 


i) natural mid-continental manufacturing city” and as the “best city in the 


} union for the establishment of manufacturing industries.” 
! A picture of one of the city’s huge gas wells was prominently displayed 
l)) with this description: “One of the 30 test wells now producing in all over 
| 60,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, or enough to supply a city twice the size 
| of Chicago with all her light, fuel and power for all purposes.” 
Speculators were not long in moving in. There was a demand for real 
"| estate that knew no bounds, of which they took much advantage. Prices of 
"| property soared and sometimes a single parcel changed hands a half dozen 
| times within a brief span. Profits in some instances went into six figures, 
') on a single transaction. 
t The city’s life underwent a sudden transformation, as might be imagined. 
| People flocked into Findlay in such numbers that hotels, boarding houses and 
| restaurants were swamped. Main street was a crowded place and crowds 
'| overflowed the sidewalks in the business area, we are told. 


IV 


: ‘Gee THE WELLS CAME IN, Findlay was a town of less than 5,000 
. population. The 1880 federal census gave the town a total of 4,633 


J, inhabitants. Findlay was the county seat of an agricultural community, which 
“| depended little upon industry for its economic stability. In early 1887, a 


| special census showed that 10,221 persons lived in Findlay, or more than 


| double the 1880 census. By the time of the 1890 federal census, there were 


18,553 inhabitants, or four times the 1880 figure. 

| When the “boom” came, the city’s territorial area consisted of but four 
| square miles. Within a few years, the city’s area had grown so that it 
| included 24 square miles. 

| At one time, lots were laid out clear to what is now North Findlay on 
| the north, so enthusiastic were the leaders of the community with regard to 
"| prospects for continued growth. 

| The city’s public schools developed real problems. In a single year, 
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there were 600 new pupils to be accommodated, or nearly as many as had | 
been enrolled altogether in the pre-gas days. Within a couple years, nine new | 
school buildings were constructed. Some were only four room buildings. pant 

The churches also experienced problems of greatly enlarged congrega- 
tions. The municipal government had to take drastic measures to cope with — 
its problems of expansion of city area. New dwellings went up at a rapid rate. | 
Altogether, it was a never-to-be-forgotten era in Findlay’s history. | 

Big as the Karg well was, it was not the largest to be drilled in Findlay. | 
The record was held by the Tippecanoe well, which was located on the north — 
side of East Bigelow avenue, just west of the New York Central railroad. Its_ 
production was measured at 31,000,000 cubic feet daily, against the Karg | 
well’s 12,000,000 cubic feet. There were many wells with a range of from — 
1,000,000 cubic feet on up to 10,000,000 cubic feet. 

In June, 1887, the city decided to celebrate. An elaborate three-day | cent 
program of festivities was carried out to signalize the community’s fortunate 
situation and to focus attention upon the advantages Findlay could offer new _ 
industry. It was a gala and memorable event and its many interesting features | kpac 
captivated the large crowds which joined in the celebration. : 

The town was gaily bedecked for the celebration. Banners were strung 
across Main street, proclaiming that “Women Split No Wood in Findlay”, — 
“It costs $1.05 per year to keep Warm in Findlay”, “Findlay, the Center 
of the World” and the like. 

In June, 1937, the 50th anniversary of the 1887 observance was appro- | 
priately marked with a week-long program in Findlay, with due recognition | 
of the contribution of the “boom” of the 1880’s to the growth and development _ 
of the Findlay of today. | 
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HE GAS ERA moved forward steadily through 1888 and 1889 in Findlay, | 
but it was due for a setback in 1890. The supply had seemed endless, 

but when some of the new gas wells came in less favorably and older ones_ | 
started to show production losses around 1890, the community began to 
realize that there was a day of reckoning ahead. Waste too, played a role _ 
in hastening early exhaustion. i 
But again fortune smiled on the community and oil took the place of i 

the gas to help keep the gains of the gas “boom.” There had been some | 
indications of oil in earlier days, but not much significance was attached to | 
any belief that oil might be here. | 
In 1885, oil had been discovered in Allen county when a well was | 
drilled for gas. A little later, a Findlay well, also drilled for gas, developed | 
a small flow of oil. The first real oil well in Findlay and Hancock county — 
was drilled on West Main Cross street on the Mathias Brick Yard. It was | 
completed Nov. 6, 1885 and began flowing at the rate of 300 barrels per day. | 
Other oil wells followed in Hancock county as well as Allen and Wood | 
counties and eventually an oil field of substantial size was developed. One | 
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| consequence of the development was the organization of the Ohio Oil 
“company on Aug. 1, 1887 at Lima. The company’s general office for 
|Hancock and Wood counties was established in Findlay in charge of J. C. 
‘Donnell. From this beginning has grown the Ohio Oil company as it exists 
‘| today with its world-wide operations, all directed and guided from the general 


}offices which are now located in Findlay, which regards itself as most 


fortunate to possess this asset of immeasurable value to the community. 
The gas in Findlay continued to flow in reduced volume through the 
1890’s. Some of the manufacturing institutions which had been attracted 


here by the new fuel began to disappear and by 1900 many of them had gone. 


The last glass factory closed down in the early 1900's. 
The oil, which enabled the community to hold most of its “boom” 
progress, flowed in a rich stream through the 1890’s and on into the new 


‘}century. It brought new wealth to the community and meant much to the 


city’s economic stability in the ensuing years. 

Eventually the oil wells played out, but oil has left the community a 
legacy that is incalculable in all its benefits. 

With its oil and gas background responsible for so much of its growth 
and progress, Findlay, as can be observed, is a city with an exceedingly 
fascinating story. 
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Chapter 5 


The Street Car Era 


I 


; Ae : 
algae ERA OF THE STREET CAR, which came and departed within almost a 


single generation, held a high degree of interest, locally. 


Findlay’s street cars operated a little over 40 years, first with horse and 
mule power, then electrically. They filled a big need for transportation, | 


especially in the pre-automobile days. The first cars appeared on the streets 


of the city in the late 1880’s. Early in the 1930's, they disappeared, due to 4 


the competition of the automobiles and trucks. 


The city’s first street cars came with the oil and gas boom in the late 


1880's. An extensive system of car lines developed as the city grew and | 
expanded with the boom. The cars were pulled by horses and mules. They “.S. 


operated not only on Main street, but into other areas of the city, as well. 


In the 1890’s electric cars displaced the cars which horses and mules 
had pulled. At that time, only a Main street line was in operation, the other % 


lines having been discontinued for lack of patronage. 


The Main street electric car line operated as far south as a point near | 
the present location of the First Presbyterian church on the south. A liné | 


north to North Findlay (Mortimer) had been developed and one of the city | 


cars, a little larger than the others, ran to this point to connect with the 
Nickel Plate railroad passenger trains there. The cars operated only within » 


the city stopped at the north limits of the city. 

A few years after the turn of the century, a system of interurban trans- 
portation developed, with Findlay as its hub. Three street car lines to nearby 
communities were financed and developed, with Findlay as a terminal point. 


They handled a vast amount of passenger and freight traffic. They performed — 


a vital service in transportation in the 20 some years of their existence. In 
the end, they had to yield to the automobile and the truck. Early in the 


1930’s, they went out of business. The city line, too, was discontinued. The | 


motor age had proved too much for them. 
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a THREE ELECTRIC LINES operating in and out of Findlay to and from 
adjoining communities were: 

The Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern Traction company, which 
jperated not only a city system of street cars, but also a 45-mile line between 
jindlay and Toledo, touching Van Buren, North Baltimore, Cygnet, Bowling 
ireen and Maumee. 

The Toledo, Fostoria and Findlay Railway company which ran 
etween Findlay and Toledo, also, but on a different route than the other 
ne. The “T.F.&F.,” as it was known, operated through Fostoria, Risingsun, 
emberville, Walbridge and into Toledo. 

The Western Ohio Electric company, which ran between Findlay and 
ima and on south to Wapakoneta and a little further to connect with another 


The first cars of the trio of such lines began to operate not long after the 
im of the century. The “T.B.G.&S.,” as the road was popularly known, was 
ie first to function. The other two followed not long afterwards. 

The route of the Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern followed North 
- street in Findlay, straight north, along the east side of the present 
ighway north of the city. The right-of-way can still be observed along much 
| the distance in Hancock county. The rout ntinued north past Van 
) y. e route co p 
‘ueifuren until a point just this side of the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
ilroad where the rails headed due west to North Baltimore. From there on 
orth, they continued north through several towns on the way, until the 
laumee river was reached. Here it was necessary to construct a large bridge. 
he abandoned abutments of the span can still be seen just west of the present 
i. S. No. 25 highway bridge across the river. From Maumee, the tracks 
ent past the state asylum and on into Toledo over leased trackage. 

The Toledo, Fostoria and Findlay line came into Findlay on Tiffin 

venue and Center street from Fostoria. A popular pleasure resort — Reeves 
fark — was located along this line just east of Arcadia. The park, named 
ir Sam Reeves, one of the builders of the line, was a part of the street car 
roperty and was developed to stimulate business on the trolley system. There 
‘yas an auditorium for entertainment, a baseball diamond and other attractions. 
fany from Findlay patronized the resort, one of whose regular summer 
atures was a week’s appearance by the Five Columbians, the famed Miller 
ancing family of which Marilyn Miller was the child star. 
The Western Ohio Electric line entered Findlay on Lima avenue from the 
puthwest. It went through Rawson, Mt. Cory, Bluffton and Beaver Dam. 
the route ran out the Lima road for a few miles, then veered north to the 
eg resent Nickel Plate railroad to go through Rawson and Mt. Cory, later 
a turning to the vicinity of the Lima road to continue on to Lima. 

Headquarters for the Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern Traction 
ompany were in Findlay, while the head offices of the Toledo, Fostoria and 
‘indlay line were in Fostoria. The Western Ohio offices were in Lima. 
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at the close of 1905. The finishing of this link between Findlay and Lim: 
closed a gap that was highly important in inter-line travel. | 

The records show that the first decade of the present century witnesse¢) 
the building of more than 2,000 miles of electric interurban railways in Ohio 
The decade previously had witnessed initial successes in the trolley car field) 
In 1893, successful interurban service had been opened between Sandusky 
and Norwalk. This was followed by a line between Cleveland and Akron: 
By 1900, plans were under way for many other lines in Ohio and neighboring 
States. 
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N IMPORTANT EVENT in the history of transportation in the United States) 
A took place in Findlay Dec. 30, 1905, when a golden spike was driven aj) bi 
the corner of South Main street and Lima street to complete the connecting 1) 
electric railway systems of four states — Michigan, Ohio, Indiana anc) 
Pennsylvania. 

The act joined some 70 interurban lines with a total of 3,700 mileg| 
representing an investment of $100,000,000. The line was the Findlay-Lima) 
division of the Western Ohio electric line. It became possible to ride by 
electric car from Bay City, Mich., to Cincinnati, or from Titusville, Pa., to 
Crawfordsville, Ind. | 

Plans to close the 31-mile gap between Findlay and Lima had been’ 
made as early as 1902 when the Western Ohio opened service between Lima 
and St. Marys, with connections to Dayton and Cincinnati. The Findlay- 
Lima gap was the single missing link in the four-state hook-up. | 

In January, 1905, actual work on the stretch started with the Cleveland 
Construction company as the contractor. A Cleveland financial syndicate! 
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be driven when the line was completed, joining it with the Toledo, Bowling) "ti 
Green and Southern and Toledo, Fostoria and Findlay interurban lines here, 
Arrangements were made for the event to take place at 1 p.m, Saturday,) ™ 
Dec. 30, 1905 at South Main street and Lima street. A gang of men worked) ‘?: 
all night to have the track ready for the ceremony. On the big day, sto 
came to Findlay from many points. A special group came from Cleveland in| Cl 
a magnificent special car of the Cleveland and Southwestern electric line, Lin 


travelling via Sandusky and Toledo street car lines. Another group was here 
from New York. The parlor car “Harriett” of the Dayton and Troy street: 
car line came with officials. There were other special cars, as well. a 

Two Western Ohio cars were to bring guests from Lima, but the owner 
of the Lima street car line forbade use of some new track in the north end of} 
Lima by the big interurbans, claiming it was in bad repair. So, Charles F. i 
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| Smith, general manager of the Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern, sent two 
of his cars over the Western Ohio tracks to the outskirts of Lima, to bring 
those from Lima here. 

The result was a delay in the ceremonies until 5 p.m. President A, E. 
Aitkens, of the Western Ohio, held the golden spike and in four blows it was 
driven into the tie prepared for it. A large crowd witnessed the event in the 
‘|gathering darkness. A short address was made by a Lima leader and 
afterward the guests went to the Phoenix Hotel for a banquet. F. D. Carpenter, 
manager of the Western Ohio, was toastmaster. Mayor C. B. Metcalf, of 
Findlay, welcomed the visitors. M. J. Blake, of New York, spoke for the 
Street Railway Journal. More than 100 participated in the banquet. 

The golden spike, removed from the tie, was on the speakers’ table, 
reposing in a case. It carried the following inscription: “Last spike in the 
connecting link of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania and Michigan electric lines 
by the Western Ohio railway, Findlay, Ohio. Dec. 30, 1905. Presented by 
the Street Railway Journal.” 

The event gave great impetus to other lines to move forward with their 
plans. In 1911, the Fostoria-Fremont line was completed, making direct 
service to Cleveland from Findlay and Lima possible without going via Toledo. 

At one time, excursions by electric cars were widely advertised from 
Indianapolis to Niagara Falls, via the Findlay-Lima connecting link. 
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aN FINDLAY’S THREE ELECTRIC RAILWAYS to neighboring towns were 
successfully operating, movements for other street car lines to additional 


"| areas began to develop here and in towns that would be affected. 


One of the most promising was a project involving a Findlay-Marion 
street car line. This movement took actual form and there was every belief 
it was going to succeed. Right-of-way was acquired in some areas along the 
way and tracks were actually laid in Detroit avenue in Kenton, through which 
it was suggested the line go. But the line never materialized. 

Another street car line was proposed between Defiance and Findlay, via 
Ottawa. This, too, collapsed before it had gotten very far. 

Various other lines did develop in this general area. The Ohio Electric 


4a| ran between Lima and Toledo on a route through Ottawa. Another line 


operated between Fostoria and Tiffin. 

There was a line between Fostoria, Fremont and Sandusky. Toledo and 
Cleveland were connected by trolley. A through street car operated between 
Lima and Cleveland through Findlay twice each way daily for a long time, 
running over tracks of various lines. 

The “barns” of the Toledo; Bowling Green and Southern, Findlay’s 
- “own line” were situated on North Main street at the present location of the 
Ohio Power company. 

With Findlay a terminal point for its three lines, a “turn-around” facility 
was necessary. There were two, one located on East Sandusky street and 
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the other on East Hardin street. The large cars would back into a “Y” and 
then head out in the opposite direction. : 
Depots were operated by the lines on a joint basis, although the main | 
depot for the “T.B.G.&S.” was of course at its headquarters on North Main | 
street. One of the early depots was in the 200 block on South Main street. | 
Another was at the northeast corner of South Main street and East Sandusky 
street. | 
Crews of the big cars consisted of a motorman and a conductor. A | 
number of retired crew members now reside in Findlay. | 
In addition to passengers, the lines operated freight service, as well. Cars | 
carrying nothing but freight operated over the lines, while the passenger cars | 
hauled baggage and package freight. | 
Some of the lines operated both limited and local service. Cars ran 
every hour or so. The “limiteds” ran on a faster schedule, with fewer stops. 
The street car lines brought problems for city council. Each company 
had to secure a franchise from the city. In return for this privilege, the city 
insisted upon certain conditions of operation. One of the matters which con- | 
cerned council was a protest which persisted from residents of Tiffin avenue | 
and Center street with regards to “shaking” the houses on those thoroughfares _| 
when the cars went by. Another came from residents of South Main street 
between Lima and Lincoln with regard to noise which they claimed resulted 
from the Western Ohio operating a virtual “freight yard” in that area in the 
middle of the night as it assembled cars for the run to Lima. 
All in all, it was an exceedingly interesting era in the community’s } 
history. The street car lines here were part of a state-wide system of 
2,600 miles, forming a network that spanned much of the state. Now they 


are gone, giving way to a new type of transportation which seems destined |; 


to remain permanently. 
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Chapter 6 


The Community’s Public Utilities 


I 


UBLIC UTILITIES perform a vital and necessary service in today’s commu- 
nities. Gas, electricity, water, telephones, and telegraph all contribute 
io our well being to a very large degree. 
It was nearly 30 years after the first settlers arrived in Findlay and 
dancock county before they experienced any of the advantages of public 
utilities. The first business of this kind was a railroad. It came in the fall 
Mf 1849. Succeeding decades, then, saw more utilities materialize and expand. 
The first railroad was built between Findlay and Carey. Its first trains 
‘an in November, 1849. The county contributed to the expense of construc- 
ion through a bond issue which was authorized at an election. The line 
sontinued operation until around 1930, when the tracks between Findlay 
and Vanlue were torn up and service halted, due to lack of business. The 
oad still operates freight service on a limited basis between Carey and 
Vanlue. The road was known as the Big Four for many years. 
The present Nickel Plate railroad began service in 1860 and was 
‘ollowed by the New York Central in 1883. The Baltimore and Ohio, the 
other railroad now serving city and county, started operations in 1880. A 
ifth railroad which became the Findlay Fort Wayne and Western began 
service in 1888, but discontinued operations in 1919. Its tracks are still 
down in the south part of the city, crossing Main street at Sixth street. They 
now belong to the New York Central railroad. 

Three other railroads which cross all or parts of Hancock county had 
their origin as follows: Nickel Plate’s Chicago-Buffalo line through Arcadia, 
North Findlay and McComb, 1881; Baltimore and Ohio main line through 
northeast section of Hancock county, 1874; Akron, Canton and Youngstown 
railroad through Mt. Blanchard, Arlington and Jenera, early 1880's. 


With the inauguration of railroad service in 1849, railway express ser- 
vice came a little later. Cunningham Hazlett opened a private express office 
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in August, 1857 and a year later the United States Express company openec 
a Findlay office with A. R. Belden as agent. The office was at the railroad) 
depot on East Crawford street, then Railroad street. Later the American) 
Express company began operations here. : 
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HE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY built a line into Findlay along) 
oP the Lake Erie and Western railroad tracks from Fremont to Findlay in 
1863. Funds for the line’s construction came partly from people living along) 
the route, with promises of the money being returned when the line became 
profitable. | 

On Jan. 4, 1864, the first experimental dispatch was sent over the new! 
wires from Fremont to a V. D. Green, who had been named operator at the), 
Findlay office of the company. The first business dispatch handled for a 
customer was sent from Findlay by Col. William Mungen and the first message) 
received here came to Frederick Henderson. Col. Mungen was a lawyer and 
had owned several Findlay newspapers and later was to become a member of) 
Congress. Mr. Henderson was associated with J. C. Patterson in the dry | 
goods business at one time. Both of the messages bore dates of Jan. 4, 1864.! 

The telegraph line was extended no further than Findlay until 1878 when | 
it was completed to Lima. | ji 

Later years, of course, provided the city with full telegraph and cable) 
service. The Western Union had a competitor here for a time in the Postal 
Telegraph, but it was later absorbed by the older company. 
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als FINDLAY TELEPHONE EXCHANGE COMPANY was chartered Jan. 27, 1880. 
and a telephone line built in Findlay by Samuel D. Houpt. The exchange | ( pro 
opened for business in the summer of 1880. Mr. Houpt installed 82 telephone \j tn 
connections and conducted the business until August, 1882, when he sold out | 
to the Midland Telephone company of Chicago. Early in 1884, the Midland 
took out the telephones and abandoned the field, not knowing, of course, that |x 
only a year or so away was the great oil and gas boom which would have well |ti 
merited their remaining in business here. Jt 

In 1885, council granted a telephone franchise to Charles Williams and. Vo 
associates. U. K. Stringfellow became the manager and owner of the system | 
and in 1888 he sold his exchange to the Central Union Telephone company, | { 
but retained an interest in the property. 

The Central Union was one of the Bell units. Ever since the entry off 
Central Union into Findlay, Findlay has been linked with this nationwide | 
system. 

Long distance service to Lima started in 1889. Connections to othell 
cities followed shortly, the oil and gas boom developing quite a volume of | 
business for the telephone company. 
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An independent telephone company entered the field around the turn 
boat of the century, known as the Ohio State Telephone company and also as the 
"Home Telephone company. Dual telephone service continued into the 1920’s, 
when Central Union took over the smaller concern and unified the service. 
The old Central Union exchange was long located in the Jones block, 
with offices on West Crawford street, adjoining the former Western Union 
‘pffices. In 1917, a new exchange building was built in the 600 block on 
“south Main street. The Ohio State Telephone company maintained its 
“exchange in what is now the Masonic Temple on Broadway. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph company built a building on 
West Hardin street, after World War I and the telephone company exchange 
s now located here, having been moved from the Main street building when 
jial service was inaugurated in Findlay late in the 1950’s. The other building 
is now used as a district telephone company headquarters. 
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MHE HIsToRY of the use of gas—natural and artificial—as a fuel and for 
illumination purposes in Findlay is an exceedingly interesting one. 

Of the four public utilities now affecting practically every home in the 
ya POMamunity now, gas has the longest history, locally. Water, of course, has 

always been used, but it did not take on the form of a public utility until quite 
{ 2 time after the gas business had been developed here, 

The first direct use of gas that history records was in 1838, when Daniel 
Foster put down a well on property now occupied by the Ohio Oil company 
at South Main street and Hardin street, and struck gas at eight feet. He put 
an inverted kettle over the well and the gas that collected beneath it was 
conveyed by means of a wooden pipe to the fireplace in his home nearby 
1, {where it was burned from the muzzle of an old gun. The home on this 
chat) |property was still using the gas when the oil and gas boom came a half 
ephot century later. 
old oi This had not been the first discovery of gas in the area. In the autumn 
(dal jof 1836, or two years earlier, Richard Wade, one of the early settlers of 
e, tt Jackson Township, southeast of Findlay, found gas while digging a well on 
evi his farm. He conveyed the gas through a wooden box to the end of which he 

lattached a piece of iron tubing. He would light it to exhibit the phenomenon 
3 a tO visitors, 
syste As the little Findlay community grew from its primitive days of the 
ma) |1830’s and 1840’s, artificial gas began to be utilized in nearby communities 
as a fuel and for illumination and some parties obtained a franchise from the 
ry village council Aug. 15, 1858 for the construction and operation of such a 
sw) plant here. The franchise, however, was never exercised and lapsed. 
In July, 1871, the Findlay Gas, Light company was organized to furnish 
ai’ gas to the town, then under 5,000 population. This company’s franchise, 
ne (granted by council, lapsed also, without action. However, Aug. 26, 1874, 
a new ordinance was enacted by council permitting the company to erect an 
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the day before Christmas 1874. 
Operation of the artificial plant continued until 1885 at which time the 9 
manufacture of artificial gas was discontinued and natural gas substituted, |g 
The famous Oesterlen well had come in and drilling for gas was in progress)” 
on a broad scale in the surrounding area. The Oesterlen well had been drillec} 
by the Findlay Natural Gas company which had been organized by a number 
of prominent Findlay citizens in 1884. The new company, upon discovering | 
natural gas, decided to enter the distribution field, also, and put down mains | 
in the city — the second set to go below the town’s streets. After a period of | Nar 
spirited competition, the two companies came together, the Natural Gas| (it 
company selling out to the artificial concern for $33,300, on Sept. 1, 1885. | 
The schedule of rates charged for gas were as follows: 

For cooking stoves, $1.00 per month. 

For heating stoves $1.50 per month. 

For house lights, $0.15 to $0.30 per month. 

For grates, $2.00 to $2.50 per month. 

For boilers, from $150.00 upward per year. 

For lime kilns, $100.00 per year. 

Among the wells which furnished the gas was the famous Karg well, 
located on the south bank of the Blanchard river at the foot of Liberty street.) 
This was the well which “set off” Findlay’s big boom. It was a giant and: 
produced gas in a volume that attracted world-wide attention. | 

It was in Findlay that natural gas was first successfully utilized in the! 
industrial trades in northwestern Ohio. The boom brought many plants here, | 
the city’s offer of free gas to manufacturing concerns proving a great magnet. | 

The city of Findlay was engaged in the business of supplying the 
municipality with gas for fuel and illumination for a few years in the late) 
1880’s, first as a competitor to a privately-owned public utility and then as 
the single facility in the field. 

After the merger of the Findlay Artificial Gas Light company and the) 
Findlay Natural Gas company in 1885, a cry went up in the city against the) 
firm having a monopoly on the business. 

The movement for entrance of the city into the gas business increased | 
and finally Henry Byal, Hancock county’s representative in the state legis- 
lature, introduced a bill permitting Findlay to establish municipal ownership | 
of wells and gas mains. The measure was passed, permitting Findlay to hold 
a special election in April, 1886 for the purpose of acting on a $60,000 bond | 
issue to finance the project. The voters gave their approval and council 
moved at once to proceed. 

A board of gas trustees was named and the city began to drill for gas | 
and lay its own mains. There were already two sets of mains in the city’s 
Streets, both the Artificial company and the Natural Gas company having } 
previously put down their own transmission lines. 

The city was successful in putting down wells which furnished enough | 
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"| gas for its customers. The city cut the rates charged by the Artificial company 
}in half. This of course brought on a spirited rate war between the city and the 


- | injunction. 
The final result was the purchase by the city of its competitor. For a 
| price of $75,000, the private concern sold its business to the city Oct. 10, 
(| 1887. This left the municipality alone in the field. 
| | However, the city soon decided to get out of the gas business and on 
| March 29, 1889, disposed of its gas interests to a newly formed company, the 
'| Citizens’ Gas Light and Heating company. In a little over a year, this 
company sold its business to another firm, the Citizens’ Gas Light and Coke 
company, the date of the transaction being July 30, 1890. Incorporators of 
this latter firm were John M. Barr, D. T. Davis, M. D. Hosler, William V. 
Coons and J. Frank Axline. 
| This company continued to operate the gas business, locally, until its 
interests were merged with the Logan Gas company in 1922. The charter 
of the Citizens’ Gas Light and Coke company was surrendered and the 
company dissolved April 10, 1923. 

The Logan company later was merged into the Ohio Fuel Gas company, 
| which now operates the local gas business. It is a part of the vast Columbia 
system. 

The gas business thus has a most interesting background and history in 
| the community. It came through a period in the city’s annals that for 
excitement and glamor had no parallel. 

Few cities in the country could boast of three sets of gas mains in its 

| streets at one time. 
| Some of these old mains are still under the streets of Findlay. Other 
public utility firms and the city’s waterworks forces sometimes find them when 
))| they are working with their own transmission lines under the streets. The 
waterworks department has opened some of them and finds there are still 
small quantities of gas in the lines which soon escapes. 
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a roe aati CAME TO FINDLAY in the late 1880’s. It was an interesting 
| co-incidence that this new means of illumination was developed just about 
| the same time that another new means of lighting—natural gas—was in its 
‘| infancy, too, here. 
| In 1887, the Findlay Electric Light company was formed to promote 
| the use of electricity in the community. In 1891, another Findlay utility, 
| the Findlay Street Railway company established a power plant and began 
the business of supplying electric power, locally. 
The Hancock Light and Power company came into being in 1892 
| through a combination of the two other concerns. Findlay’s streets were 
illuminated with 100 street lights, which replaced natural gas, which went 
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into use for street illumination in at least the central part of the city when 
the new gas wells came in. 

The Putnam street power plant was constructed and continued in ie 
until only a few years ago. The Toledo, Bowling Green and Southern 
Traction company came into being in the early days of electricity and became’ 
the owner of the local electric business. In the early 1930's, its business was} 
transferred to the Central Ohio Light and Power company, which a few years) 
ago was acquired by the Ohio Power company. | 

The electric utility was the owner of one of several street car systems’ 
which operated in Findlay at one time, developing at the time of the oil’ 
and gas boom. The electric company had the franchise for Main street and! 
other firms operated street cars—all mule drawn—on the side streets. T. 
Carnahan, Dr. William A. Byal and J. C. Laney were the owners of other: 
lines, which operated on Blanchard avenue, Lima avenue, West Main Cross) 
street, Defiance avenue and other arteries of the booming town. 

Historical records reveal that some 500 mules were employed in the | 
street car service in Findlay at one time. The oil and gas boom expanded! 
the city’s area to such an extent that transportation was essential. This was: 
before the days of any private transportation, except bicycles and the horse’ 
and buggy, of course. | 

The Findlay Electric company in 1891 abandoned its mule service and! | 
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substituted electric cars. The other lines disappeared after a few years. 

Few small cities in Ohio had electric street cars when Findlay obtained | 
them some 70 years ago. They continued to serve the community until 1932, | 
when the automobile took its toll of the local service and the three interurban |) 
lines which operated out of Findlay. | 
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fl Fare CITY OF FINDLAY went into the water business in 1888. The oil and) 

gas boom brought a great need of more water and the municipality built : 
a waterworks in that year on the Blanchard river on a site which is now 
part of Riverside park. 

Water mains were constructed throughout the city and water turned into | | 
them from the new waterworks in 1889. Up until that time water for 
extinguishing fires was available from cisterns which had been built over 
the city. 

The water came from the river. In homes, most people used water 
from wells which were drilled on their premises, since the water from the | 
river flowing through the mains was not treated for drinking purposes. | 

Around 1904, the city decided to pipe water here from Limestone Ridge | 
nine miles east of Findlay, after examination showed that it had a fine quality. — 
The water came from springs. 

With the advent of this water, people abandoned their wells and enjoyed — 
the luxury of drinking water from their faucets. 
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In 1929, a new municipal water works was constructed on North 
\Blanchard street,, and it has been expanded since because of the growth of 
the city and the increased need for water. 

A large reservoir was built not long after World War II east of the city 
to insure an ample supply of water for the city. Water is taken from the 
iriver to keep the reservoir filled. 

The city still owns and operates the waterworks system. 
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Chapter 7 


Hancock County in the Nation’s Wars 


I 


ITH ITS ORIGIN going back to a military establishment, which was a par 
WV of American defense of the national interests in an early conflict—th¢ 
war of 1812—the community of Findlay and Hancock county has always 


The record of participation in the various armed conflicts in which the 
nation has been engaged is one of which every citizen can well be genuinely 
proud. Manpower, money and the other essentials in such emergencies havé 
always been generously forthcoming at all times. | 

Hancock county had been organized only 18 years when the Mexicah 
war broke out in 1846. A call for troops went out from Washington when 
a force of American cavalry was attacked by Mexicans on the east side ol 
the Rio Grande river in April 1846, and this constituted the first bloodshed 
of the war. Hancock county then was very thinly settled and when the call of Fi 
for troops reached this portion of Ohio the quota for the state was already instr 
full. A company, however, was recruited from Hancock and Putnam brat 
counties and offered to the governor, who replied that their services were’ the 
not needed, under the circumstances. However, a dozen or more from 
this county left to enter the military service in other companies. Among cery 
them were James M. Neibling, Allen Royce, Jeremiah Yates, and Loami) Pou 
Farmer. Dr. William D. Carlin, a son of Squire Carlin, one of Hancock 
county’s first settlers, was commissioned as assistant surgeon in the 15th 
U. S. infantry in April, 1847 and served with the forces. He died in 1862, aj 
while serving with the army in the Civil war. ie 
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NYG Ate THE CIVIL WAR STARTED in April, 1861, Findlay and Hancochf Re 
county at once responded. Fort Sumter fell on April 13, President| lea 
Lincoln issued a call for volunteers within 48 hours and soon flags and other My 
manifestations of loyalty and patriotic fervor appeared in Findlay. 
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| A public rally was held on April 18 at the Court House and a call for 
volunteers was made. Seventy-two responded immediately. Addresses were 
made by leading citizens and the support of the community pledged to the 
northern cause. A resolution was adopted to this effect. 

) The new recruits were taken in charge by James M. Neibling, a 
prominent Findlay citizen who had served as a youth in the Mexican war 
and who had recently been Sheriff of Hancock county. Within a few days, 
three companies of volunteers had been raised in Hancock county. They 
were later mustered in as companies A, F and G of the 21st Ohio regiment, 
which was commanded by Col. Neibling. 

The volunteers made camp first at the county fair grounds, then located 
at the northeast corner of Blanchard avenue and South Blanchard street. 
The camp was named in honor of Col. Neibling. 

Another mass meeting was held by the citizenry at the Court House and 
steps taken to effect a county-wide military organization for war purposes. 
| Funds were raised to help the families of the volunteers. Some $4,000 
was soon in hand and more was subscribed later. A volunteer relief 
|committee was named. 

The three companies at Camp Neibling were notified to prepare for 
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very limited. The enlistment had only been for a period of three months and 
#|the companies returned home in August. They had lost but two men. 

It had originally been thought that the war would only last a very brief 
| time and for this reason enlistments were for only three months. 
Immediately upon the return of the three units, recruitment of volunteers 
ifor a longer period started. Most of the men re-enlisted. A military depot 
#| known as “Camp Vance” was established along the Blanchard river just east 
®| of Findlay. This camp was named in honor of Wilson Vance who had been 
instrumental in starting the Findlay settlement early in the 1820’s after his 
il) brother Joseph Vance, of Urbana and later governor of Ohio, had bought 


Here the 21st regiment was reorganized and mustered in for three years’ 
§) service Sept. 18, 1861. Col. Neibling retained his rank as commander. 


The regiment left Findlay for Camp Dennison in eastern Ohio Sept. 26 
| and was supplied with arms there. Early in October, the regiment moved into 
| Kentucky. Its first engagement was at Ivy mountain in that state. The regiment 
| served through the war and earned the title ““The Fighting Twenty-First.” 

| Findlay and Hancock county men also served in other units in the war. 
| Recruiting for another regiment started as the 21st was getting ready to 
| leave. This became the 57th regiment and was commanded by Col. William 
| Mungen, a Findlay attorney, who later was to go to Congress. The 57th 
| regiment, too, was organized at Camp Vance. There were three companies 
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from Hancock county. The regiment left Findlay Jan. 22, 1862 for Cam 
Chase at Columbus and became part of the Army of Tennessee, 


The 57th fought in many engagements. Both the 21st and 57th 
regiments participated in the grand review of union troops at Washington if 
May 26, 1865. \e 

Findlay and Hancock county men served in other units in the war, 1p 


In some instances, a company of Hancock county men was raised to become } 
part of a regiment of Ohio men. | 
In addition to Col. Neibling and Col. Mungen, other Findlay men also | ane 
commanded regiments in the war. Col. James A. Bope commanded the |i? 
combined 50th and 99th regiments, while Col. Albert Langworthy was the! as t 
commander of the 99th regiment until its consolidation with the 50th regiment, be 
Col. Moses Walker was in command of the 31st regiment. Lieutenant |) 
Colonel Samuel F. Gray and Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin S. Porter were | 
high in command posts in their regiments, also. 3 
Early in 1862, a call went out for an emergency force to rush to Cin 
cinnati to forestall a southern raid upon Ohio after Confederate troops had | Bas 
taken Lexington, Ky. A number of Hancock county men responded to the }™ 
appeal, but the attack did not materialize. The troops which participated | 
in this action became known as “Squirrel Hunters” because they were asked 
to bring any type of arms they possessed. | 
It was necessary to resort to the draft to obtain enough soldiers for the 
Union cause and some Hancock county men entered the service through this) ] 
channel. A draft machinery was set up on a congressional district basis | 
Congress. 
Altogether approximately 3,000 men from Hancock county served in | 
the Civil war. Of these around 500 never returned, having given their j jolt 
lives for the Union cause, 
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Ee UNION SOLDIERS from Hancock county participated in a daring 
adventure which won them eternal distinction for their courageous exploit _ 
during the Civil war. | 

They were members of the famous Andrews raid party which penetrated” 
the southern lines into northern Georgia where a Confederate locomotive and | 
train were seized. Their thrilling trip forms one of the most exciting stories || 
of the entire war. It has been the theme of a number of books and became | 
a Walt Disney movie under the title “The Great Locomotive Chase.” 


was recruited in this area, were: 
John Scott, Company K; John Reed Porter, Company C; Wilson W. 
Brown, Company F, and William Bensinger, Company G. | ti 
All the members of the party were captured after they had been forced — 
to abandon their train in a hot pursuit. Eight of the group were executed, | 
eight others managed to escape and six were exchanged. 
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Cat Scott was among those executed. Porter and Wilson escaped from 
rison and Bensinger was exchanged. 
y Hancock county furnished more men than any other Ohio county. 
i Two of the 22 in the party were civilians, including the leader J. J. Andrews, 
xf Kentucky. 
| The group, proceeding south separately or in small groups, assembled 
‘m¥at Big Shanty, Georgia, April 12, 1862, and when the southern crew of a 
orthbound train went into an eating establishment for breakfast, the north- 
i2rners seized the train and headed north, in an effort to break an important 
| i ransportation connection to hinder Confederate traffic by destroying bridges 
jtWand track between Atlanta and Chattanooga. The southerners started after 
in@their stolen train and finally forced the northern crew to abandon it, 
Nat All of the northerners received the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
wietheir bravery, being the first to become the recipients of this high destinction 
in the country’s history. 
Ci Scott is buried in the national cemetery at Chattanooga, Porter and 
tdaiBensinger are buried in the Union cemetery in McComb and Brown is buried 
\iiaear Dowling, in Wood county. 
satel Relatives of a number of the members of the famous Andrews raid 
semiceside in Findlay and Hancock county. Some of the relatives have interesting 
and valuable records which have come down from members of the raiding party. 
th In the state library at Columbus is a manuscript written by one of the 
hiiraiders, describing their experiences. 
by A monument was erected in the national cemetery at Chattanooga, 
}Tenn., by the state of Ohio to honor the raiders. It was erected at the scene 
| lof the graves of the eight members of the party who were executed. A replica 
te Of the locomotive known as “The General” stands on top of the monument. 
A monument also stands at the scene of the seizure of the locomotive 
in Big Shanty, Georgia. A plaque tells of the capture of the engine and the 
i IV 


chase that followed. 
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\JTINDLAY GAINED DISTINCTION in the Civil war as the home of the newspaper 
ted F in which the famous Nasby letters appeared, ridiculing the position of the 
nfjsouth. The author, David Ross Locke, was the editor of the Weekly 
‘est Jeffersonian. 
me | In a speech at Cooper Union, New York city, at the close of the Civil 

iwar, George S. Boutwell, secretary of the treasury, under President Lincoln, 
ch |said that the crushing of the rebellion could be credited to three forces, the 

|Army, the Navy and the Nasby letters. 
Vn Mr. Locke had come to Findlay from Bucyrus only a short time before 

\the war started. He was a native of New York state. 
al The Jeffersonian at that time was located in what is known as the 
‘ | Headquarters block, at the northeast corner of South Main street and East 

| Main Cross street. 
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The first Nasby letter appeared March 21, 1861. Locke wrote all of i 
his famous letters under the name of “Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby”. Oil had | - 
just been discovered in the Pennsylvania area and he liked the sound of thes” 


It is said that Locke never reduced the letters to writing before going to} 
the type case to “set” them. He set type as his thoughts came to him. 
A copy of the Nasby letters, with the edges slightly burned is in thefy 
Congressional library in the Lincoln collection. A memorandum attached to 
the book which had belonged to Lincoln says the edges became burned 
because Lincoln held them too close to a lamp while he read them in bed. 
In 1865, Locke left Findlay to go to Toledo where he bought the Blade. | 
He also became a platform lecturer of note. He died in 1888 in Toledo 
at the age of 54. | 
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ANCOCK COUNTY was represented in the Spanish-American war by) 
Company A, second Ohio volunteer infantry, a national guard unit) 
based in Findlay, as well as by a number of men who enlisted in other 1 
military organizations. : ) 
When the war with Spain developed over the Cuban issue in 1898, }. 
Company A was called out, together with the remainder of the Ohio National his Th 
Guard. The unit was mustered into the federal service in May, 1898 at! The 
Columbus and left for the south. However, the company never got to Cuba, | 


; ; neat » ted Nov, 
but remained in the south until it was mustered out at Macon, Ga. in) 


February, 1899. 4 dist 

Tillman L. Lafferty was the captain of the company, which consisted t.. 
of 105 officers, non-commissioned officers and privates. [ ay at 
A various, 
VI ards, A 


NG ince WAR I, which found the United States a participant in April, 1917, | a 
saw Findlay and Hancock county again responding to the nation’s hii 
call patriotically. :: 
Findlay’s Ohio National Guard unit—Company A of the Second | lito 
Regiment—was summoned into federal service in World War I soon after war | 
was declared and served with distinction in Belgium and on other fronts, as | 
a part of the Buckeye state’s 37th Division. 
Previous to the departure of the Findlay guardsmen for World War I 
duty, Ohio created a special division of members of the guard known as the | 
Rainbow division, calling upon each guard unit to send some of its men to ! 
make up the outfit. Findlay’s guard company contributed to their number. | 
The community also contributed other manpower within a few weeks | 
after the United States entered the war. An officers’ training camp was 
established at Fort Benjamin Harrison at Indianapolis, Ind., and a number Whi 
of local men were accepted as candidates for commissions. At the end of a | 
three months’ training period, they were graduated as officers, 
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| Congress decreed that manpower should be drafted for the war and the 
jst registration was held June 5, 1917. All men between 21 and 31 were 


} . 


_ ‘I liiquired to register. It resulted in an enrollment of 2,811 men of those ages. 
tis, A draft board was named for the county. Governor James M. Cox 
in US iked Common Pleas Judge William F. Duncan to name a board and he 
Me ypointed the following: O. P. Shaw, a veteran of the Civil war, Charles F. 
' I th De, a veteran of the Spanish-American war; and Dr. J. P. Baker, well 
ch flown Findlay physician. Mr. Shaw served as chairman, Mr. Coe as 
Te bum corder and Dr. Baker as examining physician. Offices were established 
‘ft the third floor of the municipal building. 


' Monthly quotas were assigned the county and the first group left Findlay 
| September for Camp Sherman, which had been established at Chillicothe, 
. Each month thereafter until the fall of 1918, contingents departed for 
amp Sherman, with the exception of the July 1918 group which went to 
amp Jackson, South Carolina. 

| Additional registrations were conducted as follows: June 5, 1918, for 
i who had become 21 years old following the first registration, 254 register- 
g under this provision; Aug. 24, 1918, for all becoming 21 after June 5, 
218, a total of 65 qualifying then; and on Sept. 12, 1918, for all males 
“tween 18 and 45 years old, who had not been registered under the previous 
) Nationa ders. This brought the complete enrollment to 4,330. 


8 a The board examined a total of 2,656 for military service before the war 
“‘tided Nov. 11, 1918. 

| A district board of appeals was created for Northwestern Ohio, with 
vadquarters in the Hancock county Court House. Charles A. Blackford, 
indlay attorney, was one of the members of this board. Claims for deferment 
1 various grounds were heard by the board on appeal from the local draft 
yards. A total of 27,263 claims were filed before the board. Of these 
1,084 were granted and 13,179 refused. 

Guy C. McCullough was the first clerk of the district board and he was 
illowed by W. Roy Ulrich and then by Miss Ruth Pocta. 

| The other members of the board besides Mr. Blackford were Judge 
rank Baldwin, of Bowling Green, C. A. Benedict, Toledo, Emmett R. 
urtain, Lima, W. W. Farnsworth, Waterville and Dr. A. Rhu, Marion. 
hdge Baldwin was chairman and was succeeded by Mr. Blackford. 


Hancock county responded liberally to the country’s appeal for war 
awile inds. Loan campaigns were conducted every four or five months, with 
‘ent iccessful results. They were known as Liberty loan drives. 

bet. The Red Cross was exceedingly active in the war effort. The Elks’ 
, yesfome on South Main street had just been completed a few years previously 
mp Was ad the fraternal order turned over the structure to the Red Cross chapter 
uate) ich established its headquarters there for the duration of the conflict. 
ad ol! fany Findlay and Hancock county women were engaged in Red Cross work 
" ‘ft the time. 


after wal 
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HE ENTRY of the United States into World War II Dec. 7, 1941 saw tl] 
community respond loyally and patriotically again to the country’s ca 
National defense had occupied the nation’s attention for a few yea} 
prior to the action of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines |} 
launching the attack against the United States which resulted in the war || 
nearly four years’ duration. 
In October, 1940, National Guardsmen from Ohio including the loc), 
unit were ordered into camp for training for at least a year, at Camp Shelb} 
Miss. This period was extended and the guard was still in training when Pea}, 
Harbor and the Philippines were attacked. The Ohio Guard was assigned } E 
the Pacific theater and served with distinction throughout the war. HE 
As an integral part of the national defense program, the Congre 
instituted a new system of selective service, making military service compulsoy 
on the part of young men. In 1940, Governor John W. Bricker and othi 
governors were authorized by the federal government to appoint selectiy 
service boards in each county to register the youth and set up the machine) 
to send them into the armed forces for training on a systematic basis. | 
The pattern which was developed to organize the selective service boart| 
was about the same in each county. The governor, in most counties, requeste| 
the common pleas judge (the presiding judge in counties where there wi] 
more than one judge) the probate judge and the editor or publisher of tk 
daily newspaper to constitute an appointing board to name the personnel 4) Blanch 
the selective service boards. The board in Hancock county for the purposi 
of appointment thus became Chester Pendleton, then Common Pleas Judg) 
Paul R. Capell, then Probate Judge and R. L. Heminger, who at that time we 
associate editor of the Republican-Courier, | 
The appointing board chose the following two boards, one of which serve 
for the city of Findlay and the other for Hancock county, outside of the cit) 
Findlay—Richard R. Groves, Joseph V. Patterson, Francis J. Colliny 
wood, Guy C. McCullough and Don T. Decker. | 
Hancock county—Tola Shively, of McComb, Robert Davenport, ¢ 
Mt. Blanchard, Christian Hilty, Orange township, Alvin Dove, of Van Bure 
and C. B. Shuman, of Fostoria. | 
The Findlay board organized by naming Col. Groves as chairman an) 
Mr. Collingwood as secretary. The county board named Mr. Davenpo: 
chairman and Mr. Dove as secretary. The Findlay board named Leo J) — 
Howard as clerk, while the county board selected Miss Goldie Wilch ¢| _ 
its clerk. | 
Registrants advisory boards were named as follows: \G 
Findlay: Dr. E. B. Brokaw, R. B. Child, Homer R. Dunathan, John F 
Priddy and the Rev. M. J. Smith. 
County: H. I. Dally, Arlington, Harry Eatherton, Van Buren, John C 
Kieffer, Arcadia; C. J. Orwick, McComb, and A. Pifer, Orange township. 
Reed B. Dunn was named government appeal agent for the Findla 
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Col. James Findlay Squire Carlin 
who built the fort on the banks of the who arrived in Findlay in 1826 and opened 
\Blanchard river in 1812, from which the settlement’s first store. 


developed the town. 


Dr. Charles Oesterlen Dr. Bass Rawson 
who led the movement which demonstrated who was Findlay’s first physician, arriving 


that there was gas beneath Findlay’s surface. here in 1829. 
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This is a ae 5 the top portion of the first page of the Findlay Courier, the city’s first 


newspaper, in the first year of its existence. 
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Above is a reproduction of the top portion of the first issue An the Republican as a daily 


newspaper, July 5, 1886. The 


newspaper had been established in 1879 as a weekly. 


AND THE FINDLAY COURIER 
FIRDLAY, OHIG, SATURDAY, “RPRL 4, 7838 


VRE SHS, Sn LED HASH TF A 
* BAYPATT Ar iritid Their Automobile Al fi AT AANNVIEID ” ES 
The Morning Republican and Findlay Courier were merged Jan. ip 1933. For a few 
months, the masthead of the combined newspaper appeared as above, then later was 
changed to Republican-Courier. 
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The Findlay Union, a weekly, was started in 1890 and was - merged with the ‘Courier 
in 1903. 
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The E Findlay an was started Aug. 21, 1882, by W. S. Hanniake and ran until ee 
21, 1884, when it was s merged Unie une TNO. 
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: FINDLAY, OHIO, TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1897. 
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eee Hyder, Mesdames Jelley, Fleaner, 
Pleasures efgrinder, Kinder and Bacon and 
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“The ie yeninte NE Ane its origin in 1896 and “died” in January, 1897, after 47 issues. 
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William .Hphepzollem, the abdicated Geri. ey- 
peror and king of Mears gnd his eldest son, Faepick 
Wilkatn, whovho me day to rule the German ope, 
are repo orted to have fled to Holland. 
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The first w Ai war came to an end November 7 1918, H | the newspaper’s subscri- 
bers saw these headlines proc laim the happy event, 
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The Fierce Glare of Twenty Mil-|¢ 
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from the Karg Well. 
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‘No Fire is is Permitted 
Near the Well. 


it is Expected That All Will be 
Ready To-Night 
And a Great Flame II- 
lumine the Earth. 


The Light Seen fer many Miles in Every |/ 
Direction—G@raad Turnout of the 
Citizens, Headed by the North- 
western Band, who Proceed 
to Welcome the New- 
comer with Mysle, 
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On Monday morning at an early bour 
arrangements were brought tv such a 
stage of perfection that the huge volume | 
of gas rushing like a whirlwind from 
the month of the Karg well was ignited. 


These two excerpts from a Randiay newspaper of January, 1886, told the story of the 
great Karg gas well, which ushered in the community’s historic boom. 
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This is how eR Repent Courier heralded ie 1937 opening ay vite Golden Celehrnnon 
of Oil and Gas. The newspaper issued its largest edition, containing 144 pages. 
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OH10—Cloady and warm 
er, occasional light rains to 
day; Tuesday mostly cloudy 
and colder with snow fur 
ries Is north portion. 
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VS~ PRICE THREE CENTS 


JAPANESE BOMB HAWAII; 
PHILIPPINES ARE RAIDED 


Cee gee to | ee eas | 


Prestige, Honor Hurt S 


ANGLO-U. S. RIGHTS, 
COSTLY CAMPAIGNIN 
CHINA ANNOY JAPS 


Claim U. S. Scheming To Extend European} 

Conflict, But Still Seeks For 
Pacific Stabilization 

= | 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 7—(AP)—Why did Japan de-| 

clare war against us Sunday? Here is Tokyo's case against 


us as set forth in the memorandum which the Japanese am- | 
bassadors handed to Secretary of State Hull Sunday after- 


noon: 
We “attempted 


secs i HAR BRINGS PEACE 
IN STRKE THREAT 


“The American government, ob- 
sessed with its own views and 
opinions, may be said to be 
scheming for the extension of 


Cyecrenue erercencerne 


o Japs 


ower TEOSS 


TANK BATTLE 
TAKES LIBYAN 
FEATURE SPOT 


\Scrap Started at Noon’ — 
Saturday; Allies ; 


Confident 
CAIRO, Egypt, Dec. 7— 
(AP)—The bulk of Ger- 


many’s remaining tank forces | 
in Libya have been stand- 
ing face to face in a pitched 
battle with British tanks 
since noon Saturday, perhaps 
the make-or-break test in the} 
desert war of armored arm- 
ies, the British reported Sun-! 
day. I 

A communique from British 
general headquarters said the 


outcome still was in the balance 
the battle 


ENVOY KURUSU 


rsonal appeal of President Roosevelt to Emperor 


EMPEROR HIROHITO 
The direct 


a, 


to fall, 
from 


APPEAL TO REASON ENDS IN FAILURE 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Hirobito, was answered Son 
wns dropped om the United States maral base at Pearl Marber, Hawall In 


epecial envoy of the emperor, who blandly delivered Mis 
FORE MENTs rephp AS w Pierions message at Juat about the ttme the bumbs were beginning 


Declare War 350 ARE DEAD 


AS HONOLULU 
BARRACKS HIT 


Pearl Harbor Base Blasted by Raider; 
300 Wounded on Islard; 
Wake Is Seized 


(BY THE ASSOCIATED PRESS) 
Japanese warplanes made a deadly as- 
jsault on Honolulu and Pearl Harbor Sunday 
|in the foremost of a series of surprise attacks 
against American possessions throughout 
|the Pacific. 
| Three hours later the Japanese govern- 
ment declared war on the United States and 
|Great Britain. 

Empire Strikes First 

| Soon a second wave of Japanese bombers roared 
javer shocked Honolulu. 


the war. While it seeks, on the but anya ‘Big El Gobi “in-| ee as = = The J. x hich the United S 
HL MSITRUTSEYETESSESEE™H Wet Virginia Welders Had cicated our armored forces have | The Japanese aggression, which the United States 
FOR To Broadcast Planned to Quit On jmet with some success.” MESSAGE TO EMPEROR BRITISH GUNB A petals and unequivocally described as treacherous 

NEW YORK, Dec. 7—(7"- Decisive Affair | and utterly unprovoked, hore these first fruits for the 

All three major networke—Na- Tuesday Despite this battie, which some enninatantetucasdlarat fficial and unofficial 

emery | ee _lqaantamieneenae| QF JAPAN PUBLISHED rie ay sumed up fom eft and uot 

Columbia Broadcasting System | 17D Me okesman for the|Potentially devisive in the cam: sources: 

and Mateal Broadcasting Sys [pasha a dad there was no indication —————_ | 


Up to 350 U. S. soldiers killed and more than 


{United Brotherhood of Welders,|Pa!8”. i 
Cutters and Helpers (Independ: y that Britain's stalled westward 
ent) announced Sunday night|9rive again was in high gear) 
lthat because of the war In theand the communique once more 


tem — will carry President 
Roosevelt's message to Con- 
gress at 1230 P. M. (EST) 


Washingéon, Dec, 7—()—The White House made public Sun: 
day night the following text of the message President Roosevelt 
sent Suturday to the Emperor of Japan: 


International Settlement Is 
| Scene of Jap Action On 


300 wounded at Hickam Field, Hawaiian Islands; 
The U. S. Battleship Oklahoma set afire and 
two other U. S. ships at Pearl Harbor attacked; 


» Monday, Pacific. a strike at the $40.000,|dealt largely with mopping UP) Almost a century ago the Presi>| M 
See A OTS HUNK HUT. SL FELCH 000 ordnance. plant would come Seater tents perdu of the Unites States ad Jap Premier londay Heavy damage to Honolulu residence dis- 
its rear by to an end. | stead) rim is ‘ess ty the Emporur ol upan a | tricts, jes: 
ing the Pacific area, it is| The welders. who have been strength in eastern Libya. a message extending an offer of ‘ , SHANGHAI, Monday, Dec. 8—/ Pinetree peced wane meretee tear ess 
‘seeking autonomy within the! The tank battle was the hub|friendship of the pcuple of the Confident in | ()—Japan's &rmed” forces c a mber-laden U. S. army 


engaged, on the other hand, in : 


transport between Ha Francisco; 


{brought the new world war to 


United States tv the people of| 


| AFL. have been on strike at the of a fiercely contended battlefield 


Britain and prepar * . . 
ig ve altpek in the name of self. Morgantown plant for two wecks'and a series of satellite clashes| Japan. That offer was accepted | . cosmopolitan Shanghai Monday,| Bombing of the Philippine Islands; 
i ee Bermany and Italy.” (and a nationwide strike of weld-'swirled around its edges. and in the long period of un Radio Address sinking the British gunboat -Pe- Capture of the U. S. Pacific islet of Wake 
tense, Germany arecnment de- ers had been ordered for Tues-'~ ltallona Sener broken x 1 tere] off the waterfront and send and bomnbine’el Gans 
sires to Maintain and strengthen dav. | Forty-eight tanks, mostly Ital which hus Los SGELER: = ie ing their columns into the sec: m ig ol uam: af 
in ‘coalition with Great Britain! The spokesman, said that the jan machines of the Fascist Ove: nation h thie vit eb repeirptasa rai tion of the cersury-old Interna Seizure of International Settlement at 
3 7 or si 'S < << of thew peop the wisdum Premier e! ‘ojo tol ¢ jtional Settlement vacated by A 
and other powers. its dominant |/ original strikers plus others ariete—battering ram — division) of ii. ie Neve prospered ‘Japanese people in # brOadcast | U 
2d inti: Ras hitherto occupred| whe have gone out /in the last were sald to have been destroyed) oh ye <! Nic iid ikiped trom Tokyo Banday migwe ot Wweek ago) Manes ONY &) © of the U.S. gunboat Wake at 
not only in caine CoE eee gece oy KIN ARE big Anhy in the past three days apart from | jumunity. hereby promise you that Japan ' The United States gunboat, ly-| nd destruction of the British gunboat 
areas of Eust Asia, the heavy fighting in the main) Only an situations of extra will win final victory.” ing not far from the Peterel, suf. Peterel nearby. 


jdrous ammonia plant at once — |patte. 

The demand that Japan with: It was expected the Brother, ‘The arena now has shifted due 
draw from China “ignores Ja hoorl's executive board in Wash- south of Tobruk, i the area he 
pan’s sacrifices in the four years; ington would t 


Many Sacriices He suid Japan was declaring 
war on the United Staten for 
“aelf protection and self exist- 
ence” 


fered no immediate harm. (A p! ; ‘ 
nate cadin Wenadeel treme: Shane There was little news of U. S. defensive actions, ex- 


hai said she was captured by the cept the report that a number of the attacking planes at 


inary 
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es ry “J MaAjEstY Wie 
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1 evi 
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This is how the Republican-Courier’s first page looked the day after the Japanese attack 
on the United States Dec. 7, 1941. 


TAFT CHALLENGES ROOSEVELT | 
BEFORE 0,000 FINDLAY PEOPLE 


Demands 1 a Predecessor Drop Gen- 
eralities and Make Charges That 


President Is Backed by ‘Inter- 
ests’ More Specific. 


THRONG STANDS HOURS IN 
PARK PLACE AWAITING HIM 


__ The Republican -Jeffersonian. 


OR BESS. I8. Se REG OKEe NOI DSIRE RE De LOD ERGO OK, RIE 


Million Flashes, A Tremendous Crash, 
ive Unfortunate Human Beings are 
Instantly Hurled Before Their Maker. 


rooting Sor MOH 
So0: “ 


$55 aoa Rats ree. 


Achievements of Administration Are 
Reviewed and ‘Third Term Prece- 
dent’ Condemned---Reception 
Committee Waits Long. 


the safety appliance hills fom the pur- 
puse of preventing injury to life on 


Challenging Colonel Roosevelt to 


make opecifc charges against hie ad- 
Winistration imetend of generalities 
and denying that be is the agent of 
the besens and special interests, Wil- 
Nem Howard Taft, president of the 
Valted Gtates, spote to 5,008 people in 
Part, Place Friday evening, the ma- 
jority of whom had stood for more 
thea two hours awaiting his arrival. 
The epeech was a straightforward 
presratation of the accomplishmente 
af bie administration and was given 
fat the close of onc of the most strean- 
ous days be has hed in his whirlwind 
rampeigas ef Oblo before the primary 
aicetion. 

President Taft arrived over the To- 
tedo & Obio Centra! railroad from 
Kenton st 7:12 o'clock, and was 
whteked to Park*Place. where he wae 


The President of the United 
States — William 
Taft — visited Findlay 


May, 


the ralirouds; passed the omploy- 
ers’ liability bill for the purpose of 
making It easier to recover damager 
for Injury to employes of railroads. 
We passed « workmen's compensation 
Dill, through the senate, aud I hope It 
will pews the house, It chamges tne 
principle from a hostile recovery lato 
a8 insurance againet all accidents by 
the railroads, of their employes. We 
pacecd the pension bill which Increas- 
ed the pensions of old woldiers accord- 
ing to the time of service and the agc 
of the pensioner,” 

President Taft declared he had eup- 
ported anti-trust legisial ius all 
bie enorgy. More suits been 
brought against the trusts, be sald, 
than In aay other adiommistration. He 


Howard 
in 
1912. 
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Findlay’s worst tragedy happened on a Sunday morning 

in May, 1904, when a novelty works explosion took 

place in southwestern Findlay. Seven lost their lives. 

This is how one of Findlay’s newspapers told the story 
on its first page. 


Col. J. M. Neibling was the commander of the 
21st Ohio Volunteer Infantry, which was re- 
cruited from Hancock and nearby counties for 
Civil war service. This was the first unit to 


leave for the front from the local community 
in 1861. 


Here is a view of a portion of the war memorial 

in Maple Grove cemetery, honoring those who 

gave their lives in World War 1, World War Il 

and the Korean war. The community con- 

tributed funds for the memorial. There is a 

small cross for each individual who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


This is a view of the monument erected 

to the memory of Hancock county’s 

soldiers in the Civil War. The monument 
stands in Maple Grove cemetery. 


Col. William Mungen was the commander 

of the 57th regiment of infantry in the 

Civil war. This regiment was raised in 

Hancock and surrounding counties. Col. 

Mungen later became a member of Con- 
gress from this district. 


—_—__ 
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Above is shown the “General”, the locomotive which the famous Andrews _ raiders 
captured in Georgia in 1862. 


Wilson W. Brown William Bensinger John Reed Porter John W. Scott 
These four Hancock county men participated in the famous Andrews raid. 


HOME OF 
- | WILLIAM BENSINGER 
|AND JOHN R. PORTER. 


AMONG FIRST WINNERS OF 
MEDAL OF HONOR Z 
IN THE 
CIVIL WAR 


This roadside marker has been erected on This monument has been erected at the site 
the edge of McComb to call attention to of the capture of the “General” in Big 
the fact that two of the Andrews raiders Shanty, Ga. 

came from that town. 


David R. Locke, in 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” satirical letters while 
editor of the Findlay Jeffersonian, is credited 
with contributing greatly to the success of 


writing the famous 


the northern cause. 


| CLAY STREET 
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zy ; NURSERY 
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RIVER STREET 


Mt. BLANCHARD 


This map shows the exact location of the 
orchard plots owned and cultivated by 
Johnny Appleseed in Mt. Blanchard. 


Bc 


This was the press on which the newspaper 

containing the “Petroleum V. Nasby” Civil 

war letters was printed in Findlay. It now 

stands in the lobby of the Findlay Printing 

and Supply Company’s printing plant, on 
West Sandusky street. 


John Chapman, better known as the famous 

Johnny Appleseed, was a frequent visitor to 

Findlay and Hancock county in the 1830's. 

He owned land in Mt. Blanchard on which 
he once raised trees. 


This was one of Findlay’s city street cars 

when the trolley line was a part of the Main 

street scene. The picture was taken at the 
old Main street bridge. 


flere is shown an oil well “coming in’. A 
itro-glycerine charge has just produced the 
tbove result. The picture was taken in the 
days of the oil boom in Hancock county. 


Many Findlay streets have been named for 

pioneer leaders. Here are shown two of 

them which intersect. One was named for 

Dr. A. Hurd, a pioneer physician, and the 

Other for A. and D. Joy, proprietors of the 

famous Joy House, a popular Findlay hotel 
for many years. 


Above is shown the marker at the site of 
‘ort Necessity on the Hancock-Hardin 
ounty line just a short distance west of U.S. 


ighway No. 68. Here Col. James Findlay 
nd his forces encamped just before moving 
mn to the Blanchard river. The wet con- 
ition of the terrain made the encampment 
t Fort Necessity essential before the troops 
ould push on north. The D.A.R. chapters 
f Findlay and Kenton joined to erect the 
marker in 1915. 


Many streets bear names of famous men. 
In Findlay, two streets adjoining each other 
are named for one prominent American 
leader, one thoroughfare bearing his first 
name and the next his second name. Win- 
field Scott was a famous general in the 
Mexican war and was the defeated Whig 
candidate for the U. S. presidency in 1852. 


This is how Findlay’s Main street looked 

approximately 100 years ago. The view is 

toward the north. The covered bridge over 

the Blanchard river can be observed in the 
distance. 


Above is a view of Hancock county’s first 

court house. It is now a dwelling and stands 

at 819 Park street. It originally stood at the 

southwest corner of South Main street and 
West Crawford street. 


Findlay’s great oil and gas boom of the late 1880’s prompted a giant celebration which 


drew wide attention. 


Here is a view of Main street, gaily bedecked for the event. 


Findlay is the home of the general offices of The Ohio Oil Company, one of the world’s 
leading petroleum concerns. A view of a portion of the company’s offices in Findlay 
is shown here. 


Here is shown the new William B. Brewer Science Hall at Findlay College. The new 
structure is an important unit in the college’s extensive development program, now 
in progress. 
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| jboard and Ray C. Ascham for the county. 


The first registration was set for Oct. 16, 1940. for men between 21 


and 35 years of age. A total of 4,729 registered on this date, in the city 


Subsequent registrations were as follows: 

Second, July 1, for those turned 21 after Oct. 16, 1940, 

Third, Feb. 16, 1942, for ages 20 and 21 and 37 to 44 inclusive. 
Fourth, April 27, 1942, for ages 45 to 64 inclusive. 

Fifth, June 30, 1942, ages 18 to 20 inclusive. 

| Sixth, Dec. 11 to Dec. 31, 1942, age 18. (Those reaching 18 thereafter 
through March 31, 1947, required to register as they attained 18.) 

The first registrants left Findlay Nov. 22, 1940 with three going from 
jeach board. They were assigned to the U. S. armored division at Fort 


The second quotas left in January, 1941 when monthly calls began. 


| From then until the coming of the war Dec. 7, 1941, quotas were not large. 


| both city and county boards began to receive heavy quotas and men began to 


leave the community in large numbers for the training camps. 
| A total of 14,059 men registered between the time the boards were 


created in 1940 and the date the boards were discharged April 1, 1947. 
| Induction of men stopped in September, 1946. 


The two boards sent a total of 4,513 men into the armed forces during 
the period of their existence. 

The city board saw one change during the war. Col. Groves resigned 
Jan. 20, 1943, because the government ruled that he could no longer serve 
since he held an inactive commission in the U. S. Army. Chester P. Smith 
was named to succeed him on the selective service board on June 25, 1943. 
Mr. Decker was named chairman of the board to succeed Col. Groves. 

C. H. Hilty resigned as a member of the county board in October, 


| 1942. He was succeeded by Floyd W. Bish, of Rural route No. 5, Findlay 
/ in April, 1943. Mr. Shuman resigned in June, 1945 and was followed by 
_ Oliver O. Haver, of Fostoria. 


Miss Wilch served throughout the entire period as clerk of the county 


| board. Mr. Howard was succeeded by Mrs. Estella (Seguine) Lab Feb. 1, 


1944. She had been on the clerical staff from the start of the selective service. 

O. D. Donnell, of Findlay, was named to serve on a committee in the 
state to advise on occupational deferments. Dr. Frank M. Wiseley was 
chairman of a district medical advisory board in connection with the selective 
service. Dr. H. O. Crosby was a member of this board, which had its 
headquarters in Marion. 

All members of the selective service boards and other agencies served 
without pay. 

The boards wound up their service April 1, 1947. They closed their 
records at that time and made a final report on their activities. 
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World War II saw women in the armed services for the first time in the) 
country’s history. A substantial number of Findlay young women enlisted for | ji 
such service. They were not subject to selective service. 


The war witnessed an active bond selling campaign in the community. 
At the outset, the bond movement was under the direction of Francis K,_ 
Godwin and later when a county-wide organization was developed, John R./ 
Donnell became chairman. Clarence T, Jackson, of Findlay, served as a 
full-time bond representative for this area. 


For the sale of bonds and for the other solicitations which became | 
necessary during the war, a permanent organization of leaders and workers 
was set up, which served throughout the conflict, going into action a half) 
dozen or so times a year, under the same leadership. In addition to bond. 
sales, the same organization served in raising funds for the Red Cross, local | 
youth agencies, USO (United Service Organization), and other causes. It. ti 
was a unique idea, worked out locally and proved highly successful. 1 


Rationing was a feature of World War II that was entirely new in|) 
connection with a war effort. Scarcities of essentials in various fields made | 
a rationing program necessary throughout the country. A war rationing |} 
board was set up for each county. The headquarters for the board here 


were in the basement of the Court House. 


Gasoline, meat, shoes and other articles were on the rationing list. 
Ration coupons were issued by the rationing board. Committees were set. 
up to administer the program. | 

Wages of workers in Findlay and over the entire country were “frozen”, 
under federal laws. Increases were permitted only under strict regulations, 
which greatly limited any such steps. oar 


The Hancock county Red Cross chapter rendered signal service through- | 
out the war. Through its various committees and units, the Red Cross’ 
contributed much to the war effort, locally. Many were enrolled in its |i 
activities. 


and was prepared for emergency duty during the period of the war on the 


home front. 
: : ‘ og 8a 

When the war with Japan ended in August, 1945, the conflict with Ic 
Germany having closed a few months earlier, the community joined in a ‘ 
two-day celebration of the successful close of the struggle. For two days, | i ts 
business suspended in the city and citizens united in giving thanks for the 


Sy Ae you 
victorious ending of the war. | : 


A movement for a memorial for the community’s war dead began not | q 
long after the war’s close. A campaign for funds produced a substantial | : 
amount and appropriate markers were placed in a plot in Maple Grove }; a1 
cemetery, honoring the war dead of both the world wars. Each man who TEs 
made the supreme sacrifice has an individual cross. Later Korean war | ) 


dead were similarly honored. LHe a 
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The Civil war memorial which stood for many years on the Court 

douse lawn was moved to the same plot and stands alongside the markers 

or the dead of the two world wars. 

tt In 1936, when the new bridge was erected over the Blanchard river 
>n Main street in Findlay, the structure was dedicated to all men and women 

who served their country in time of war. 


Vill 


y 1948, Congress authorized the establishment of a new selective service 
system as part of the national defense program. 

Under this program, Hancock county was instructed to create a new 
jraft board of three individuals to serve the entire county. The same 
recommending committee which had served in World War II was authorized 
(0 nominate members for the board. The names of Tell Thompson, O. L. 
Alward and Bert Klentsche were suggested and they were appointed. 
| A registration of all young men between the ages of 18 and 25 was held 
‘over the entire country. Subsequently every young man who became 18 was 
required to go to the board’s offices and register on his birthday. 

The local board began to receive comparatively small quotas of men 
‘to be sent to training camps. 

| When the Korean conflict broke out in June, 1950, the board was 
‘called upon to furnish much larger quotas. | 

Soon after the outbreak of the Korean war, the Ohio National Guard, 


tonsil With the end of the Korean war, quotas of the local selective service 
‘board returned to smaller size again. The board continues to serve with 
offices in the postoffice in Findlay, in charge of Miss Goldie Wilch as clerk. 
In 1949, Mr. Klentsche resigned as a board member to become a 
candidate for mayor and Leo Friend was appointed in his place. 
| All the board members have been awarded special recognition citations 
ifor their long periods of service to their country. 
} The members of the recommending committee under the selective service 
have changed somewhat through the years. R. L. Heminger has continued 
as a member from the time the system began in 1940. However, Judge Paul 
wil R, Capell was succeeded in 1948 by Judge Joe M. Moorhead, who had 
it | become probate judge. In 1953, Judge Paul D. Beach became a member 
‘of the committee, having become probate judge when Judge Moorhead went 


Lays, 
tit) on the common pleas bench, succeeding Judge Pendleton. At the present 
time (1961), the committee consists of Judge Moorhead, Judge Margaretta 
01! Schuck, now probate judge, and R. L. Heminger. 

tial Findlay’s Ohio National Guard unit — Company C, 148th infantry — 
o@|is an active military organization, which is headquartered in the armory on 
yh0| East Crawford street. 

wat Col. G. Fred Graf, of Findlay, is the commander of the 148th infantry. 
He also is Findlay’s postmaster, 
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Chapter 8 


Political History of Hancock County 


I 


4D POLITICAL HISTORY of Findlay and Hancock county is exceedingly 


in the 1820’s. 


There are definite patterns through the years and they are readily 
discernible. There have been long periods when one party was dominant) 
then subsequent times when the political complexion changed. There have 
been elections that stirred unusual interest. There have been some exceed: ¢; 


ingly close and spirited races. There have been election contests in the ‘ 
courts. Not only the matter of choosing ne officials, but issues of one 


tinguished public figures who have held high office. The community has, 
entertained presidents of the United States, past chief executives of the 
country an those Ree pe to Aer caine presi at different times. 


when the initial casting of votes was held. It was an election for attics 
of the new Findlay township which was created May 28, 1823. The town: 
ship included all of the present county and still was a part of Wood county 


was one big township, known as apneaticids 


The Findlay township election was held July 1, 1823 at the home ol] — 
Wilson Vance, who had laid out the town only shortly before that. Thirteen) 1 
votes were cast in this first election. Robert McKinnis and Wilson Vance 
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yere elected Justices of the Peace, the only offices that were to be filled. 
ob Chamberlain, Sr., William Moreland and Benjamin Chandler were the 
udges of the election and Wilson Vance and Matthew Reighly clerks. 

A second township election took place April 5, 1824 when 18 votes 
vere cast, five more than in the first election. Some additional public officials 
vere chosen at this time. Those elected were: Job Chamberlain, Sr., Wilson 
Vance and Jacob Poe, Trustees; Matthew Reighly, Sr., Clerk; Job Chamber- 
ain, Sr., Treasurer; Wilson Vance, Lister, (or Assessor); Philip McKinnis, 
Vonstable; John Hunter and John Gardner, Fence Viewers, and Robert 
McKinnis and William Moreland, Overseers of the Poor. 

The first county election for public officials for the new county — a 
aw passed Jan. 21, 1828 had created Hancock county — was conducted 
April 7, 1828. A total of 74 electors voted in this first county election. 

The first officials elected were: Godfrey Wolford, John Long and John 
P. Hamilton, Commissioners; Don Alonzo Hamlin, Sheriff; Matthew Reighly, 
Auditor; Joshua Hedges, Treasurer; Thomas Slight, Coroner; William 
Hackney, Assessor. 
| These officials served until the succeeding general election, held Oct. 
14, 1828. 

“There was no great strife for the offices in those days”, remarks the 
R. C. Brown History of Hancock county, (1886), “as the remuneration was 
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N THE FIRST ELECTION in the township and in the county, political parties 
ha did not play much part. It was not long, however, before lines began to 
be drawn and party affiliations began to evidence themselves. The record 
| tlishows that it was the Democratic party which held the dominant position, with 
 olihardly a break in presidential and governorship balloting for many years. In 
tfact the county voted for every Democratic nominee for the presidency from 
11828 until 1888, when Benjamin Harrison, the Republican candidate, defeated 
dsGrover Cleveland, the Democratic incumbent, running for re-election by a 
‘haiimargin of 95 votes. 
the} In the governorship elections, Hancock county sided with the Republican 
candidates only once prior to the Civil war. That was in the first election in 
iiwhich the county voted as a separate county — 1828. Allen Trimble, 
running on the National Republican ticket, received 44 votes to 30 for 
yJohn W. Campbell, the Democratic candidate. In 1863, the Republican 
int. nominee for Governor of Ohio — John Brough — defeated the Democratic 
ny) candidate — Clement L. Vallandigham by a margin of 19 votes. The tally 
xeStood: Brough, 2,296; Vallandigham, 2,277. Brough was elected Governor 
in the state. 
Another long succession of Democratic successes then ensued in the 
county in the governorship and it was not until 1891 that the Republicans 
managed to carry the county for their candidate for Governor. Since then, 
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Republican gubernatorial candidates have carried Hancock county 26 times|} 
in the 33 governorship elections up until the present time. Since the 1888}! 
election, through 1960 Republican presidential candidates have carriec 
Hancock county every time but six out of the 18 national elections. 


The long string of Democratic victories at the polls in the expression 0) } 
a choice for the presidency in the early days meant that some distinguishec 
leaders went down to defeat, at least, so far as Hancock county was concerned: 


Abraham Lincoln lost Hancock county in both 1860 and 1864, wher 
running for the presidency. He received 2,135 votes in his first election it 
1860 to 2,301 for the United States Senator Stephen A. Douglas, whom’ 
Lincoln defeated in the nation at large. John C. Breckenridge, describec 
as a bolting Democrat, got 24 votes. 

In the second Lincoln election, General George B. McClellan, one o 
the north’s army leaders, won Hancock county’s vote over President Lincoln’ 
2,300 to 2,178. | 

General Grant also suffered defeat in Hancock county both times he 
ran for the Presidency. In 1868, Horatio Seymour, the New York Demo: 
cratic leader, defeated him 2,528 to 2,279, while four years later Gran’ 
lost to Horace Greeley, the celebrated New York editor, by a vote of 2 446 
fO02 sa 

When a neighbor from Fremont — Rutherford B. Hayes — ran for the 
Presidency in 1876, Hancock county continued to show its partiality for a 
Democratic nominees for the chief executiveship and gave its vote to Samue: al 
J. Tilden, 3,215 to 2,811. ) 0) 

When Benjamin Harrison defeated Grover Cleveland for the Presiden tt P 
in 1888 in Hancock county, the Republican victory marked somewhat of < ! 
turning point in the political tide, locally. Prior to that time, not only hac Ma 
the county voted Democratic in state and national elections, but also almos’ AS 
solidly in the county and district balloting. A few Republicans managed tc 
get elected now and then, but it was the exception rather than the rule, anc“ 
due largely to a personal popularity situation that carried them through tc. col 
success. Dr. Charles Oesterlen, the Findlay physician who led the movement | 
for the drilling of the first gas well, took much pride in the fact that he was| ltd 
the first Republican to be elected to the Ohio general assembly from Hancock nf 
county. That was in 1871, more than four decades after the county’s origin’ 

There was a specific reason for the change in the course of the politica! sid 
stream in the late eighties. The gas boom which began in 1885 brought lk; 
many glass plants into Findlay, as a result of the free and abundant fue! ta; 
which was available in the community. The glass industry was the beneficiary hin 
of high protective tariff schedules, which formed one of the chief planks in| ‘ith 
the platform of the Republican party in those days. The glass business hij 
brought many glass workers to Findlay and a substantial number of them) tir 
voted the Republican ticket because of the tariff position of the party. This 
served to increase the ranks of the Republicans in the city and the situation 
began to reflect itself in the outcome of the elections in the late 1880’s. _ ay 


—_ 
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Additionally, the oil workers who were attracted here by the boom came 
| chiefly from the New York and Pennsylvania oil fields. These states were 
|largely Republican and this, too, served to add to the growing Republican 
| strength. 

Nationally, the county began to favor the Republican Presidential can- 
| didates to a greater extent. Cleveland turned the tables on Harrison in the 
| 1892 election, however, and carried the county, after Harrison had won in 
1888. But in the two McKinley-Bryan Presidential elections in 1896 and 
1900, the former Ohio Governor, who was the Republican nominee, carried 
Hancock county over the silver tongued orator of the Platte, the Democratic 


rity | candidate. Theodore Roosevelt won for the Republicans easily over Alton 


| B. Parker, the Democratic nominee in 1904, giving the GOP three Presidential 
| victories in a row in Hancock county, for the first time. 

In 1908, William Jennings Bryan, again the Democratic nominee, 
| defeated President William Howard Taft in Hancock county, although Taft 


s| won the election, nationally. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate, 


won the 1912 and 1916 elections in the Hancock county balloting, to be 
followed by three Republican victories in 1920, 1924 and 1928, with Warren 


44) G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge and Herbert C. Hoover, respectively, capturing 


| the Hancock county vote. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt won narrow victories for the Democratic party 
+ in Hancock county in 1932 and 1936, his majority over President Hoover 
in the former year being 114 votes, while he defeated Alfred Landon, locally, 
in 1936 by a majority of 113. From 1940 on, the Republican nominees for 
the Presidential office have won Hancock county’s favor by very large mar- 
gins. For instance, President Eisenhower defeated Adlai Stevenson in 1956 
by a margin of 10,521 votes. The vote was Eisenhower 15,710; Stevenson 
# 3,189. 

With the county casting more Republican votes in both the national and 
state elections after the oil and gas boom, GOP nominees began to be 
received with more favor in city and county balloting, too. 

Beginning in the mid-1880’s, Republicans and Democrats alternated in 
the office of Mayor of Findlay for nearly 20 years. Election of GOP mayors 
in Findlay had been a rarity up until then. 

A few Republicans began to be elected to county office, after almost 
solid occupancy by the Democrats from the time of the county’s origin. From 
the late 1880’s for the next two and a half decades about as many Republi- 
cans as Democrats were elected in Hancock county. The year 1912, with the 
Republicans split over the Presidency, saw an almost solid Democratic sweep 
of the Court House offices and this was repeated in 1914 and 1916. In 1918, 
however, the Republicans were more successful and managed to elect a good 
share of their candidates. 

The year 1920 marked another political milestone in the county’s history 
of public offices. The tide of Republican success began to run high and the 
party elected its complete ticket at that election for the first time in GOP 
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history. From then on, the Republican party has been largely the dominant | 
one at the Court House. During the period when Roosevelt was carrying | 
Hancock county in the 1930’s, the Democrats won back some of the offices — 


they had lost in the 1920’s but Republicans re-captured them later, and have 
been holding most of the county offices in recent years. 

The size of the Republican majorities in 1920 was large, some candidates 
being elected by margins of nearly 4,000 votes. In previous years, neither 
party had been able to roll up majorities of such size. In succeeding years 
majorities have continued large in some instances, depending, of course upon 
the nature of the contests. 

In the city of Findlay, Republicans and Democrats as previously indi- 
cated, divided the mayoralty for some years after the oil and gas boom days, 
although the Republicans have always held the other city offices almost 
uniformly since the turn of the century. In fact, in some offices in the city, 
including those of Council President and City Treasurer, Republicans have 
always occupied them since 1900. 


As to the Mayoralty since the turn of the century, Republicans held the | 
post over a period of some 40 years and the Democrats about half of that | 
time. In the last 20 years, there has only been one Democratic tenure and — 


that was for a period of two years right after World War II. 


Ii 


WN) are REGARD TO THE SIZE of the margins of victory which marked suc- _ 


cesses in the 1920's, they bore a direct relationship to the fact that the 


voting strength of the county was doubled that year with the coming of | 
woman’s suffrage. Prior to that year women had voted only for members 


of the board of education. 


The county board of elections was faced with a big task of substantially | 
increasing the number of voting precincts when women began to vote. The > 


number of precincts was doubled and women took positions in the booths as 


judges and clerks for the first time. Up to that time townships in the county — 
had constituted a single precinct but from 1920 they had to be divided to | 


take care of the increased number of voters. When voting machines were 


introduced in 1951, however, the rural precincts were reduced to some extent _ 


because voting could be accomplished so much faster and easier, 


Five women have been elected to public office in Findlay and Hancock | 
county since woman’s suffrage became effective. In 1924, Edna Bright was | 
elected Clerk of Courts and held the post for two terms of two years each. | 


She was elected on the Republican ticket. Three women have been elected 


to the Findlay Board of Education. Early in the 1920’s, Mrs. Charles C. 
Peale, whose husband was pastor of the First Methodist church here and 
who was the mother of the noted clergyman, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, of © 
New York, was elected to the board. Two years later, Mrs. L. A. Turner was _ 
elected to the board and the board thus was composed of three men and two | 
women at that time. Terms on the Board of Education run for four years. | 
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in 1955,, Mrs. John A. Stitt was elected to the Board of Education but was 
lefeated in 1959 for a second term. 

The fifth woman to hold public office locally is Mrs, Margaretta Schuck, 
who was elected Probate Judge in 1960. Mrs. Schuck, a Findlay lawyer, was 
~hominated in the Republican primary in May and was elected without opposi- 
‘ion in the November balloting. 

Miss Gertrude Jones, of Findlay, became the Republican candidate for 
(Congress from the 8th district in 1936, winning the district nomination of the 
party in the six counties which made up the congressional area at that time. 
She was defeated in the election, however by Brooks Fletcher, of Marion, 
e Democratic incumbent. Miss Jones served for a number of years as 
Republican committeewoman from the 8th district and later was appointed 
“iby John W. Bricker, then Governor, to the state Civil Service Commission, 
of which she became chairman later. Miss Jones died a few years ago 
|while traveling in Italy. 

3 It is interesting to recall that with women’s suffrage in 1920, women 
ibegan to serve on juries in the local courts for the first time then too. 


IV 


j-[7 HE METHOD of making party nominations for public office was changed 
iT in 1909 as a result of the adoption of the primary system for such 
nominations on a state-wide basis. Prior to that time, party conventions 
|) were held to make nominations for all offices. Such conventions were made 
‘up of delegates from each precinct, who had previously been chosen in a 
| caucus, held within the precinct by members of the party residing in that area. 
|The city and county conventions were held on the third floor of the present 
'city hall after its erection in 1902. On this floor was a large auditorium, 
| with a full array of seats, a balcony and a full stage. Nominations were made 
| from the floor as the list of wards and precincts were called and the delegates 
| then balloted upon their choices for the different offices, just as the national 
presidential conventions do today. 

When the primary system was introduced, candidates were then required 
to file nominating petitions with the Board of Elections and their names then 
appeared on the tickets which went before the primary election voters. This, 
| of course, is the system in effect today. 
ck When the new system was begun, it was felt that it would thwart machine 
43| politics, bring out large turnouts of voters to the polls and generally reform 
,,| the political scene. There are many who question as to whether all this 
| has happened. 

& The first primary was held in 1909, when municipal offices were 
| elected here. In the initial primary balloting, the Democratic voters re- 
{| nominated James B. Walker as their candidate for Mayor, while the 
,| Republicans nominated E. Lincoln Groves, a former Sheriff of Hancock 
»| county. Walker, a Civil war veteran had served two terms and had acquired 
, | the sobriquet of “Dandelion Jim” because he had suggested one way to solve 
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the dandelion problem in Findlay was to transform them into dandelion wine, 
Groves defeated him in the November election. 

The first primary for the nomination of county and district offices was 
in 1910. It was conducted in May, as now. A little later the primary 
election date was changed to August, but subsequently was moved back to 
May. In the first primary at which district candidates were nominated, 
Findlay’s Congressman in the 8th district, Ralph D. Cole, Sr., father of 
our present Hancock county Representative, lost out for a fourth term in 
Congress. Frank B. Willis, a member of the faculty of Ohio Northern 
University, defeated him in the district nomination contest. 


While discussing the primary system, it is interesting to observe a | 
matter of some interest with regard to political campaigns as they are now | 
conducted. They involve almost a full year of a candidate’s interest and i 
time. He must file his nominating petitions the first part of February with » 
the Board of Elections. Then the primary comes the first Tuesday in May. — 
Six months later is the election, in November. So an aspirant for public © 
office is before the people for the better part of a full year’s time before a 


decision is made at the polls. This is not true of candidates for Board of 
Education, who file later in the year and who are not subjected to primaries. 


With the party convention of other days went gay and colorful political 
parades which used to accompany party campaigns in the olden times. By 
torch light, the faithful marched down Main street, carrying flamboyant 
banners and urging the election of their favorites. Such parades usually 


preceeded a party rally at some theater or auditorium, at which a national or 


state leader was booked to speak. These rallies continued for a good many | 
years, without their colorful parade aspects, but of late they have been fading | 
into history too, as radio and television are employed more and more to tell | 


the party stories and carry voting appeals to the public. 


Registration of voters in Findlay began late in the 1880’s after the town’s _ 


great growth due to the oil and gas boom. A special emergency law enacted 
by the Ohio general assembly provided for the introduction of voter registra- 
tion in the city because the population had increased so rapidly. 


It was necessary to register only in Findlay up until the middle 1950’s, 
although the law gives the Board of Elections the authority to extend voter 
registration to the entire county at its discretion. In 1957, the board decided — 
to gradually extend registration to rural areas of Hancock county and three > 
of the townships adjoining Findlay or Fostoria — Marion, Liberty and — 
Washington — were included in the registration area. All the rest of the | 


county went on a full registration basis in 1961. 


Under the registration regulations, a voter’s registration remains 


permanent until he or she should fail to vote at least once in two years’ time. 
In event of such failure, a new registration is required. 


Vv 


UTOMATIC VOTING MACHINES were introduced in Hancock county in 1951, 
A when county commissioners, at the request of the county board of 
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i elections, purchased them, the county becoming one of the first in Ohio to 
‘|adopt this modern means of balloting. The new system is saving considerable 
_“ {money because less precinct manpower is required. It has been possible to 
jcombine some voting precincts and fewer judges and clerks are needed to 
jhandle the work. It produces an accurate tally of the votes quickly and 
enables the outcome of elections to be known promptly. Election results are 
jnow fully tabulated as early as 9 P.M. on election nights whereas under the 
“|pencil and paper method it frequently took 10 or 12 hours after the polls 
‘iclosed before the totals were completed by election officials. 

The county owns approximately 100 voting machines. There are as 
'}many as three in some precincts. The financial outlay has amounted to some 
$75,000. The county was able to completely pay the bill for the machines 
in a very few years after buying them. 


VI 


! |e FACT THAT HANCOCK COUNTY includes a portion of the city of Fostoria 
has led to some interesting political situations. The entire second ward 
| of Fostoria is located within Hancock county. The remainder is in Seneca 
j} and Wood counties. Only one Hancock county office holder ever came 
| from the second ward of Fostoria, although residents of this part of Hancock 
| county have as much right to hold county offices as any other, naturally. The 
| one was the late Judge John D. Snyder, who served on the probate bench from 
| 1897 to 1903. He was a resident of Fostoria’s second ward and serving as 
| city solicitor of Fostoria at the time. He was nominated at the Republican 
| party’s convention for Hancock county before the days of the primary. It 
| would be exceedingly difficult today for a resident of Fostoria to win a 
| primary election in Hancock county because of his lack of acquaintance 
| outside of Fostoria. 
An interesting situation developed with regard to the hospital bond issue 
| a few years ago, as a result of the Fostoria second ward situation. It so 
| happens that Fostoria’s municipal hospital is located in the Hancock county 
| part of Fostoria. As a consequence, it was a little difficult to convince 
| Hancock county taxpayers residing in the Hancock county part of Fostoria 
that they should vote to tax themselves again for hospital purposes and 
especially when they would probably never make use of the hospital to be 
built in Findlay. But in spite of this situation, a third of the voters of the 
Fostoria second ward voted in favor of the new Blanchard Valley hospital. 
There have been some exceedingly interesting and exciting elections in 
the community through the years. The local option election on the liquor 
question in 1914 in Findlay stirred the city’s interest particularly. It was a 
special election held in December. The county had been “dry” (sale of 
intoxicating beverages prohibited) since 1908 under the so-called Rose law 
which had just been enacted in Ohio and which enabled whole counties to 
vote to outlaw the sale of liquor. However the law was repealed in 1914 
and Findlay was due to witness a return to the open sale of liquor. The 
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“dry” forces circulated petitions calling for a vote on the issue within the 
municipality under the so-called Beal law, which still remained on the statute 
books. The election was set to be held only a few weeks prior to the time 
when the sale of liquor was to become legal again. The election developed 
intense interest and the hard-fought campaign was marked by much bitterness, 
The outcome was a victory for the “drys” by the following vote: Yes 2,224; 
no 1,861. 


Findlay continued dry until 1933. In connection with the repeal of — 


national prohibition at that time, the state of Ohio also took action nullifying 


all previous local option votes, requiring all areas which wanted to remain _ 


dry to vote again, this time under provisions of the new Ohio liquor control 


act. Findlay voted again on the matter of outlawing sale of intoxicating — 


beverages in 1936, under this act, and the result favored sale of liquor in the 
community. The result was for such sale 6,448; against 3,411. 


Strange as it may seem now, Findlay witnessed a wave of Socialistic 
sentiment around 1908 and for several years afterward. The Socialists even 
elected a member of the City Council in the teens. He only served for one 
term. He represented the second ward in the legislative body. 


Socialist candidates for Mayor polled a substantial vote in those days. 
In 1909, a Socialist nominee for Mayor received 719 votes. The successful 
Republican candidate only got 1,499 votes. In 1911, the Socialist Mayor 
candidate outpolled the Democratic candidate for Mayor and came within 
around 250 votes of being elected. In 1915, some of the Socialists combined 
their strength with a group of independents and their candidate again pulled 
up second in the Mayoralty contest. In the 1917, 1919 and 1921 elections, 
they still received considerable voting support, their nominee for Mayor 
coming within only 18 votes of finishing second in 1921. Since then, the 
independents and Socialists have dropped from sight so far as elections are 
concerned, locally. During the period of the teens, they caused the local 
political leaders much concern and their disappearance from the scene gave 
both Republican and Democratic a sense of relief. 


In county politics, there were three parties contending for public offices 
in 1912 in Hancock county, as a result of the Republican split between the 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft forces on a national level. 


Some of the top leaders of the Republican party in Hancock county 
broke with the so-called regular organization and helped form the Progressive 
party, which was supporting Roosevelt for President against President Taft, 
who was seeking a second term. The split presented a difficult situation for 
the Morning Republican, the Republican party organ. The president of the 
newspaper publishing company, Dr. N. L. Maclachlan, was one of the 
dominent leaders of the Republican party in the county and he joined the 
bolters to help form the new party. The newspaper’s operating heads, who 
of course were the chief owners of the daily, were under much pressure to 
join the new movement, but kept the paper in the regular Republican column. 
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The Progressives named candidates for a number of county offices, but 
~jnone of them were elected, in the 1912 election. 


Vil 


‘" ei HAVE TURNED on various issues. This is particularly true in 
municipal elections. 


As an example, in the 1917 election for Mayor of Findlay, the para- 
‘|mount issue revolved around whether coal should be confiscated for the 
relief of a fuel shortage which had developed as a result of the war which 
was raging at that time. 


The Mayor was running for re-election. In many surrounding cities, 
‘|faced with a similar fuel shortage, Mayors were stopping coal trains which 
"| were going through their town and ordering the train crews to set out a car 
or two of coal for the use of the townspeople, with a financial settlement or 
| adjustment to be made later. 


But the Findlay Mayor, who had ideas of his own regarding the ethics 
| of such seizures, refused to indulge in confiscation procedures. The opposition 
was making much of the situation, calling attention to the discomfort of the 
| people. 

| Finally the Mayor gave in late in October and seized a couple cars of 
in) coal. He was re-elected by the small margin of only 87 votes and it was 
} generally agreed that he would have lost the election had he not taken the 
| course he did, regardless of whether it was ethically or morally right. 

| Some of the local school elections have been of high interest. Early in 
| the 1930’s the tax laws of Ohio were drastically changed. As a consequence, 
| the Findlay schools had to look to new sources of revenue, obtainable only by 
| a vote of the people. The first few such elections on the question of levying 
| taxes beyond the statutory limits saw the issue defeated. The Board of 
Education, with its funds completely exhausted, finally had no alternative 
but to close the schools in the middle of the winter, in 1936. This was 
done and a special election called as an emergency measure. The voters, 
under these circumstances, gave their approval to the issue and the schools 
were re-opened after having been closed for a month or so. Since then, special 
tax levies for operative purposes have been uniformly approved. 


There have been some exceedingly close elections in Findlay and 
Hancock county. In some such cases there have been legal contests to 
determine the winner. In the 1901 Mayoralty contest in Findlay, the 
Democratic candidate for mayor defeated the Republican nominee by only 
three votes. In 1916, the Democratic candidate for County Engineer won 
over his Republican opponent by only 18 votes. The Findlay Mayor race 
was settled in 1951 by 61 votes. Quite a number of other election contests 
over the years have been decided by fewer than 100 ballots, giving force to 
the contention that every vote counts and that it is important that all electors 
exercise their franchise privilege. 
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county, so far there have been ties for some village and township offices. In) f 
i 


such events, the Board of Elections has flipped a coin in the presence of the | 
candidates to decide the winner. 


Vill 


N THE EARLIER DAYS of the county, it was not uncommon for one individual | 
to hold more than one county office at different times. The records show 


that one man held as high as three county offices in four instances, serving at | 


different times, of course. The pay was not large in those days and it was | 


difficult to find men to run for office, it seemed. The offices involved were . 
Clerk of Courts, Prosecuting Attorney, Coroner and Representative. In) 


several instances, holders of county offices later held city offices, or vice-versa. | 
In current times, one public official has held three county offices during | 


his career. 


j 

The record for holding county office the longest in Hancock county 
belongs to Joel Pendleton, who served more than 36 years as County Engineer. 
He was first elected to the post in 1838 and served until 1854 and then served | 
again from 1857 to 1876. The next longest record belongs to Judge William / 
F. Duncan, who was on the Common Pleas bench for some 32 years, | 


retiring in 1934. 


In the municipality, the longest record of service in the Mayoralty was . 
held by E. Lincoln Groves, who served as head of the city government of | 
Findlay from 1910 to 1914 and then again from 1924 to 1932, for a total |! 
of six terms of two years each, or for 12 years. E. Harlan Struble, who | 


served as City Auditor from 1943 to 1956, holds the record for this office 


and in fact for length of service in elective municipal offices. He was elected _ 


Council President in 1957. 
Ernest W. McCall holds the record for the longest service as a member — 


of the Findlay Board of Education. He was first elected in 1931 and served 
for six terms of four years each for a total of 24 consecutive years. This | 


record outranks any other in either the schools or the city government. 


It is interesting to recall that in five instances, sons have occupied the 4 
same county offices that their fathers filled in Hancock county some years jig 


earlier. In the office of Representative to the State Legislature, Ralph D. 


Cole, Jr., present holder of this office, followed his late father, Col. Ralph D. | 


Cole, who had held the post at one time. Judge Chester Pendleton and his 


late father, Judge George F. Pendleton, both occupied the Common Pleas — 
court bench. U. K. Stringfellow and his son, Max, both were County | 
Engineers. In both the Pendleton and Stringfellow cases, the fathers were 
occupying their offices when the present Court House was built in the late — 
1880’s. Peter Hosler and his son, David Hosler, were County Treasurers and | 
Andrew Bish and his son, William S. Bish, also served as County Treasurers, | 


the son having been appointed to succeed his father when the latter died. 


a2 
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The oldest former holder of county office now is Elmer Bolton, who 
‘| served as County Engineer for nine months in 1897, filling an unexpired term 


Following his service in county office he became a member of the engineering 
staff of the Ohio Oil company and continued in this capacity until his 
“-etirement some years ago. He is the only living former county official whose 
“service goes back beyond 1900. 


[X 


E HAVE SEEN the election of such officials as Fence Viewers, Listers and 
the like in the earlier days. There were other public offices in the pioneer 
days which no longer exist today. 

Fence Viewers had an unique responsibility. They were charged with 
the task of seeing that fences were strong enough, high enough and tight 
enough to keep stock from getting over into the neighbors’ fields and causing 
damage. D. B. Beardsley’s History of Hancock county, in describing their 
"ilwork, tells of the Fence Viewers in Biglick township. There were three of 
iit"them and the story was related that they were elected because of their physical 
icharacteristics. One was very large in size and one very small in stature. 
ilit'The third was a lively, active individual. The people of Biglick township 


was O. K. 
Listers were the Appraisers of the early days. They looked over each 
toil individual’s property and listed it for taxation. Some of the very early 


| reading. 
| When the offices of Fence Viewer and Lister as such were abolished 
‘as such is not known. The office of Assessor was substituted for Lister 
eventually. Each ward had its elected Assessor, with the County Auditor 
| as the head of the county taxation machinery, as he is today. The Assessor’s 
office was finally abolished and the Auditor is now the general Assessor, 
| with authority to employ others to assist him in this work. 
| the It is interesting to recall that the Assessors had the additional task of 
veal listing the births in their area. When they made their rounds each spring, 
, p,| they were supposed to obtain a list of the new babies born within the past 12 
1D. | months. These went into a record kept in the Probate Court. Since most of 
his the Assessors were men in their later years of life, the birth record was not 
en kept very accurately, as one might imagine. Around 1910, the state enacted 
ant legislation setting up registrars of vital statistics, locally, to whom doctors are 
vet required to report births and deaths. The records are kept in the Department 
hte of Health. nee 
ind When Ohio was admitted to the union shortly after 1800, its judiciary 
ss, | WAS reorganized and the state was divided into circuits for the administration 
of justice. For each circuit a Judge who had to be a lawyer in good standing, 
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was elected by the General Assembly for a term of seven years. Three: 
Associate Judges were chosen in each county by the same body and for the |" 
same length of service. Brown’s history says they were “intelligent citizens,| i 
usually farmers or business men, many of whom, however knew very little 
about law.” 

The Lawyer-Judge, with the Associates, composed the Court of Common 
Pleas of each county and this system remained in effect until another 
reorganization of the judiciary under the new state constitution of 1851. The 
new system provided for a division of the state into judicial districts and eachi 
district into subdivisions. It abolished the office of Associate Judge and 
authorized the election of one Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for a! 
subdivision of the judicial district. Election was for five years. Subsequently 
the law was again changed and now each county in the state has at least one’ 
Common Pleas Judge. 

The first Associate Judges to be elected in Hancock county were 
Abraham Huff, Robert McKinnis and Ebenezer Wilson. The first meeting 
of the court in Findlay was in 1828. The records reveal that the only business 
transacted at the first session of the court was the naming of Wilson Vance 
as Clerk pro tem. 

Another public office which no longer exists today was that of School 
Examiner. The first School Examiner was named in 1828 in Hancock county, ae 
The Board of School Examiners consisted of three citizens, named by the 
County Court. Terms were for three years. The duties of the Examiners 
were to have charge of and conduct the examinations for teachers and grant) 
certificates to those successfully passing the tests. The office of School 
Examiner was abolished not long after the turn of the century, when other 
means of qualifying teachers became effective in Ohio. 

Other public offices which have disappeared were Overseers of the 
Poor and Infirmary Directors. Other offices have absorbed the duties of 
these posts. 
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Ce FINDLAY MEN have held high state offices during the town’s history. 
Jacob F. Burket, who was a prominent Findlay attorney, served as Chiet 
Justice of the Ohio Supreme court around the turn of the century. At that 
time, justices of the court elected their own chief or presiding justice from) 
among their number and Judge Burket was so named while a member of the’ 
court. Jackson E. Betts, also a Findlay attorney, served as speaker of the 
Ohio house of representatives during the 1940’s for one term. Mr. Betts 
later went to Congress from the 8th congressional district and became a 
member of the important ways and means committee of that body. | 

Beecher W. Waltermire, a Findlay attorney, was a member of the State 
Public Utilities Commission at one time. Walter H. Kinder was State Super- 
intendent of Insurance and Alexander R. Taylor was State Director of 
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John W. Zeller, Findlay Superintendent of Public Schools, was State 
chool Commissioner at one time, the position at that time having been 


Findlay men have held high posts in party affairs through the years. 
Dr. Carl Watson, of Hancock county, was Chairman of the state Democratic 
committee in the 1930’s, while William J. Frey, of Findlay, held a similar 
i Dost a half century ago. Dr. Watson also was State Director of the Works 


in the 1930 era. 

Ralph D. Cole, of Findlay, who served three terms in Congress from 
the 8th district, was National Chairman of the Republican speakers’ bureau 
jat one time. He was one of the most brilliant orators of the party, as was 
jhis brother, the late R. Clinton Cole, who also served in Congress for three 
terms from the 8th district. 

Several Hancock county citizens have served in the high office of 
\Presidential Elector in Ohio, having been nominated to represent the 8th 
congressional district. 

| In one of the Roosevelt presidential elections Edward Lybarger of 
|Findlay was named a Presidential Elector. In the first Eisenhower election, 
| Robert Evans, also of Findlay, was an elector. Earlier, Jacob Burket, who 
ni later became Chief Justice of the Ohio Supreme court was named as a 
} Presidential Elector in 1880, voting for the Garfield-Arthur ticket. John 
1 Dukes, of Blanchard township, was Presidential Elector on the William Henry 
fl Harrison-Tyler ticket in 1840. William Taylor was a candidate for Fremont- 
Dayton Presidential Elector in 1856. 

, Hancock county party leaders also have served as delegates to the 
| national conventions of their parties over the years. Such delegates are 
named by congressional districts with two from each area. They are chosen 


XI 


ANCOCK COUNTY is located in three Ohio districts which elect public office 
holders. One is the 8th congressional district which elects a represen- 
tative to the U. S. Congress, every two years. Another is the third appellate 

| judicial district which elects a Judge every two years. The third is the 30th- 
33rd state senatorial district which elects members of the Ohio senate. 

The 8th congressional district consists of these seven northwestern 
Ohio counties: Hancock, Seneca, Hardin, Marion, Wyandot, Morrow and 
Crawford. 

The district has had a varied career, boundary-wise, over the years. 
For a long time prior to 1913, the district included the following counties: 
Hancock, Hardin, Union, Logan, Champaign, and Delaware. It was solidly 
Republican. 

In 1913, a Democratic legislature redistricted the state and created an 
entirely new 8th district, leaving only Hancock and Hardin counties as part 
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of the new district from among the counties which had made up the district, } Ti 
To them were added Marion, Wyandot, Morrow and Crawford. It was set 
up as a Democratic district. However, since its creation, there have been jit!) 
more Republicans elected than Democrats. Seneca county was added to the it 92 
8th district in 1951 in a new shuffle of counties by the legislature. 3 

Since the Civil war, the following Hancock county citizens have served 
in Congress: William Mungen, two terms beginning in 1867; Ralph D. Cole, 
three terms, beginning in 1905; R. Clint Cole, three terms beginning § in 1919; 
Jackson E. Betts, first elected in 1950 and re-elected in 1952, 1954, 1956, 
1958 and 1960. | 

The third appellate district is made up of 16 northwestern Ohio counties’ 
as follows: Hancock, Allen, Putnam, Henry, Hardin, Marion, Wyandot, Van) 
Wert, Defiance, Paulding, Crawford, Union, Logan, Champaign, Mercer and) 
Auglaize. 
The district has existed in this form for a good many years. There are 
three Judges, with terms of six years, the term of one member of the court) 
expiring every two years. Since the turn of the century Hancock county has) 
had three members of the court as follows: Sillas E. Hurin, elected in 1904; rani 
Walter E. Kinder, elected in 1908; and Chester Pendleton, appointed in)... 
1930 by the governor to fill an unexpired term. 

The state senatorial district has witnessed a good many changes over | 
the years. It now consists of these nine counties: Hancock, Putnam, Fulton,) 
Henry, Wood, Erie, Sandusky, Huron and Ottawa. 

The district is a combination of two original districts. They were 
combined in the 1930’s because the population of each was insufficient,| 
under the terms of the state districting law, to warrant a single senator at} 
every election period. So, for a period of four years in each decade, the’ 
district is allowed two senators, to equalize representation. Senators are now) 
elected for terms of four years. | 

Since the Civil war, Hancock county citizens have been elected to the 
state senate as follows, with the beginning of their terms also shown: H. P. 
Gage, 1872; David Joy, 1878; William L. Carlin, 1888; Thomas H. Mc-) 
Conica, 1894; H. Walter Doty, 1898; Delbert Latta, 1954; Dr. Tennyson 
Guyer, 1959. 

In the beginning, Hancock was aligned with Wood, Seneca, Sandusky: 
and Huron counties as a state senatorial district. Through the years many} 
changes in boundaries took place until the 1851 constitutional convention 
established these counties as the 33rd state senatorial district: Hancock, 
Lucas, Wood, Putnam, Fulton and Henry. Later Lucas county became 
a district by itself. 

While Hancock county elects its own representative to the ee. 
Assembly today, such was not always the case. When Hancock became a 
county in 1828, it was part of a district consisting of Seneca, Wood and| 
Sandusky for the selection of a member of the assembly. Through the early: 
years, a number of changes developed in district alignment. At one time, 
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ancock was a part of a district which also included Lucas county, Henry, 
Vood and Williams. The new constitution of 1851 established Hancock 
county as a unit by itself, entitling the county to have its own representative. 
ust prior to 1851, the district included only Wyandot and Hancock counties. 


XII 


HE ELECTION MACHINERY in the county is in charge of a board known as 
deputy supervisors of elections. The term “deputy” arises from the 
fact they serve, in a sense, as aides of the Secretary of State, who is the 
chief supervisor of elections in Ohio. There are four members of the board, 
serving terms of four years each. Two represent each party. They are 
appointed by the secretary of state, upon recommendation of party committees. 
| Hancock county, in the 1950 federal census, was shown to have 29,043 
people of qualified voting age. Yet in the 1952 Presidential election, only 
120,367 people went to the polls to cast ballots for President. In 1956, only 
120,899 electors voted for President. 
This means that approximately 8,600 people failed to exercise their 
‘franchise during the decade. This represents around 30 per cent of the 
jindividuals eligible by age to cast ballots. 
| The problem of how to appeal to non-voting citizens to get them to the 
|polls has long been a puzzling one. The answer is yet to be found. 
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Chapter 9 


The Good Roads Movement 


Has Transformed Community Life 


I 


HE AUTOMOBILE AND MODERN HIGHWAYS have transformed life in America, i 
The advent of the motor car in the early 1900’s made good roads a’ He 1 
necessity. It was not until the second decade of the new century however 
that the construction of hard-surfaced highways got under way on a substantial | 
basis in Ohio and many other states. 

Hancock county was not long in joining the good roads movement. As: " 
automobiles continued to multiply in the community, sentiment for improved a A 
highways on which they could conveniently travel steadily increased. For’ 
many years, the highest type of road construction was the so-called water- 
bound macadam or pike. Such roads were considered of top quality for travel 
by horse and buggy, but they soon gave way under the impact of motor cars. | 
They were built of rolled stone, without a top seal such as we have today. 

In view of such circumstances, plans were afoot fairly early in the 1910 np 
decade for the building of the first hard-surfaced roads such as we have’ lst 
today. But it was a different procedure that prevailed then, as compared’ No 
with today, with regard to highway improvement. 

Now the state and federal governments finance practically all road and 'jho 
bridge construction on highways that are on the state and federal systems | tie: 
within the county. The only major exception is concerned with purchase of } tio 
right-of-way when such a route cuts through a portion of a municipality, such } lin 
as a section of the new by-pass west of Findlay. The law requires that the | 
city contribute to such costs on a formula basis. 

In the earlier days of highway building, the county and abutting property 
owners had to share in providing the funds, if any state or federal highways } ter 
were to be paved. The state and federal governments would promise to | ir 
furnish a stipulated sum if the county co-operated through utilization of 


some of its own money. Land owners whose properties adjoined the affected | J toy 


| 
; 
| 


pads, too, were required to pay a portion of the cost. Their assessments 
vere figured on a foot frontage basis. 


In later years, the state legislature enacted a law freeing land owners of 
urther levies for roadway purposes and reimbursing them for previous 
~tighway assessments. 


Counties, too, were freed from having to share the costs of highway 
onstruction on state and federal routes. 


Il 


[" WAS IN 1916 that the county began to witness the actual realization of 
plans for hard-surfaced roads. U.S. No. 25, known then in the records 
fficially as the Lima-Sandusky highway, so far as the Findlay-Lima section 
as concerned, and known as the Findlay-Perrysburg road from Findlay 
northward, was the first route to receive consideration for a pavement with a 
material thtat would permit swift passage of motor cars over a smooth surface. 
(The Lima-Sandusky highway continued eastward on the Fostoria road). 


The Dixie highway association had been organized to promote a north 
and south route between Michigan and Florida. What is now U. S. 25 was 
designated as the Ohio section of this transcontinental system. This brought 
the new route directly through Findlay and Hancock county. 


Once so designated, the movement to hard surface the route took definite 
form. Col. Ralph D. Cole, of Findlay, became a leader in the Dixie highway 
‘movement and devoted much time to its promotion here and elsewhere. The 
aid of the state and federal governments was enlisted and it was not long 
‘before a decision was made to procede with the improvement through the 
sg ‘county. Contracts were let and by the close of 1917, most of the route 
says VS open to travel, with its new surface. Brick was used over much of the 
cath route. | 
ay, : Hancock was one of the early counties to get its section of the Dixie 
(9{| improved. It was not until 1919 or 1920 that Wood county completed its 

last section. That was the stretch directly north of Hancock county from the 

Wood county line for a distance of a half dozen miles. 
| The city had its difficulties in connection with the Dixie improvement. 
‘d| In order to provide motorists with a through stretch of hard surface roadway, 
the city was faced with the necessity of paving a section of between one and 
two miles of Lima avenue from the western city limits down to where the 
Lima avenue pavement ended in those days, which was around Hurd or 
ie} Western avenues. The same situation arose on North Main street to connect 
the Dixie pavement with the city’s paving, meaning the closing of quite a big 
gap. City Council struggled with the problem for some time and finally 
decided to issue general bonds to cover the cost since the adjoining property 
in many instances could not stand the tax burden, much of it being vacant land. 


df With the pavement of the Dixie, which soon became a popular driving 
“d| route for those with motor cars in those days when a spin in an automobile 
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was a thrilling experience, sentiment for early improvement of other roadways 
in the county grew rapidly. 

County Commissioners were urged to speed plans to get other roadways _ 
paved as soon as possible. It was necessary in those days for the county | 
officials to make trips to Columbus to confer with the state highway authorities | 
to solicit their interest in appropriations for highway purposes and many | 
journeys were made to the state capital in this connection. 

For a year or so, however, Findlay and Hancock county were extremely | 
fortunate. Governor James M. Cox appointed a Findlay man — Alexander | 
R. Taylor, a three-time county Surveyor in Hancock county — as state 
highway commissioner in 1919 and this saved the county commissioners _ 
some of their journeys, for Mr. Taylor continued to make his home in Findlay | 
and it wasn’t difficult to confer with him on this account. | 


Ill 


I* 1919 AND 1920, substantial progress was made in getting more roads hard — 
surfaced in the county. Much of the road south to Arlington and Williams- | 
town was paved during these years. Work was started on the Findlay-Fostoria | 
highway at that time, while the Findlay-McComb road also shared in the 
program of those early years. Other roads continued to receive attention | 
and by the end of the decade of the 1920’s practically all the state and 
federal highways in Hancock county were hardsurfaced. Among the last 
to be paved were the Findlay-Tiffin road, now U. S. No. 224 and the Lincoln © 
highway, U. S. No. 30-North. | 

The Lincoln highway did not always traverse Hancock county. It was 
in 1919 that it was officially routed through the county, the national associa- | 
tion which promoted the coast-to-coast route changing the course through 
this section of Ohio at that time to provide a more direct route, with fewer | 
angles and turns. Up until 1919, the Lincoln left Upper Sandusky westward 
on state route No. 53, then took state route No. 81 to Lima and on to | 
Delphos. This took the route through Forest, Dunkirk, Dola and Ada. | 
With the change the route went straight west from Upper Sandusky on the 
present route through Williamstown and Beaver Dam, hooking up with the | 
former route at Delphos. : 

While sections of the old route were being paved, prior to the 1919 route | 
change, the Lincoln was temporarily routed through Marion, Kenton and | 


Lima. With the new route considerably north of these cities, they protested || 


vigorously when they were going to lose their U. S. No. 30 traffic and a | 
compromise was finally worked out whereby the Marion-Kenton-Lima route _ 
was known as U. S. 30-South and the regular Lincoln route became known | 
as U. S. 30-North for the stretch from Mansfield to Delphos. 

The Lincoln route traverses southern Hancock county along a routé | 
which is only a half mile from the southern edge of the county. Since it only | 
goes through one small town — Williamstown — and the hamlet of New | 
Stark in Hancock county, County Commissioners for some time were hesitant |; 
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to spend much Hancock county money on the improvement of the highway. 


'|Finally the federal government came to the rescue, since this was about the 


last segment of the Lincoln route in the state of Ohio that was unpaved. 
Federal funds in sizeable quantity were provided and the improvement went 
through late in the 1920’s. Col. Cole, long an advocate of good roads and 


‘ja leader in the Dixie highway program, gave the address at the dedication 


ceremonies which were held in the high school at Mt. Blanchard, inclement 
weather having made it necessary to cancel plans for a roadside ceremony 
on the route. 

It is interesting to recall that northwestern Ohio had one of the first of 
Ohio’s hard-surfaced highways. It was the Carey-Upper Sandusky roadway, 
now U.S. No. 23. Just why this was one of the original roads paved, is not 
known. The pavement was laid a few years before Hancock county’s Dixie 


highway was improved. Findlay and Hancock county motorists, knowing 
‘of the Carey-Upper Sandusky pavement, used to struggle through the ruts 


of the Findlay-Carey highway to get to Carey to enjoy the pleasure of a ride 


over the smooth surface of the Carey-Upper Sandusky highway. 


IV 


HE COUNTY’S SHARE OF FUNDS for improvement of the various state and 
federal roads came largely from the sale of bonds. For some years a 
special tax of one mill was levied in the county on the general duplicate for 
good roads. This was mostly in the 1920’s. The Findlay Automobile club 
gave leadership to the movement for the tax, which came up for renewal at 

the polls every few years. 
A major development in the highway history of the community has been 


| the Findlay by-pass and U. S. Nos. 25 and 68 re-locations. This got under 
| way in the middle 1950’s and was completed in 1958. It involved the 
| expenditure of approximately $10,000,000 and was the largest single project 
| ever undertaken in the community, public or private. 


The federal government supplied most of the funds, since the U. S. 25 


| route is a part of the new interstate highway system which was created by 
| Congress in 1956. The U. S. 25 highway, all four lanes, is a segment of the 
inew Toledo-Cincinnati freeway which is an integral part of the federal 
| Interstate Route No. 75, between Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. and Tampa, Fla. 


The section of the improvement north of Findlay to the Wood county 


line was one of the first in the entire United States to come under the new 
federal program. The bill was signed by President Eisenhower around Aug. 
| 1, 1956 and the award of the first contracts in Ohio under provisions of the 
' new legislation a few weeks later included the Hancock county project and 


one near Cincinnati. These two improvements, together with one in Missouri, 
were the very first authorized in connection with the new law in the country 


at large. 


There are only a few through highways in Ohio on the new federal 
interstate system. They include, besides the U. S. No. 25 route, U. S. 40 
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across central Ohio through Zanesville, Columbus and Springfield, state if 


highway No. 1, running diagonally across the state from Conneaut through 
Columbus to Cincinnati, State route No. 21 between Cleveland and Marietta, | 
and a combination of U. S. 20 and the Ohio turnpike. There are some — 
shorter interstate system roadways in the vicinity of metropolitan cities in | 
the state but these are the chief border-to-border freeways on the federal 
system within the state and Hancock county and Findlay are fortunate to be 
located on one of them. 

Hancock county holds the enviable distinction of having all of its 
roadways on which homes are located completely hard surfaced. Very few 
counties in the state can boast of such an achievement. This is due to the fact 
that the citizenry of the city and county is alert to the necessity for good roads 
and the further fact that public officials of the community are progressive and _| 
keenly aware of the importance of keeping pace with the times. 
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N ADDITION TO STATE AND FEDERAL ROADWAYS within the county, there are | 
I three other types of highways. One category is that of the secondary federal | 
system of roadways. This program went into effect some years ago, when 
the federal government inaugurated a policy of providing some financial help 
to counties for improvement of some of the more important county roads. 
Such highways were especially designated on a map which was prepared 
and approved by the U. S. government. As funds are available, major 
improvements can be undertaken on such roads with federal assistance now. 
The new bridge over the Blanchard river on county road No. 140 near the 
county home and the new bridge over Lye creek on the Bethlehem road east | 
of the city were projects which came under the second federal system _ 
program. 

There also are county and township roads. The county roads, of course, _ 
are the more important of the two groups and generally speaking are through ~ 
arteries serving larger areas. All county and township roads have now been 
numbered and can easily be located. Maps of the entire road system within the _ 
county are sold at the office of the county engineer at the Court House. | 

Funds for the improvement of county and township highways come from 
two sources: the sale of automobile license plates and the gasoline tax. The 
state which collects the taxes distributes them to the county on a formula basis, _ 
set up by state law. Hancock county’s portion amounts to approximately 
$400,000 each year. The county commissioners and the county engineer 
expend the money as they see fit each year in building and maintaining the | 
system of highways. 


VI 


Abie CONSTRUCTION of the first so-called hard surface roadway in Hancock 
county in the 1910’s came nearly 100 years after the opening of the first | 
road in the county in the 1820’s. The county had its Origin in 1828, but the — 
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first roadway was ordered built in 1820 by the state between the Maumee river 
and Bellefontaine through Findlay. The route followed the present state 
and county highways directly north and south of Findlay. 

| The fall of 1828 saw a start on a road between Findlay and Marion, 
‘| following a route which is not the usual way of travelling to Marion in more 
‘modern days. The road branched off the Findlay-Bellefontaine road just 
south of Findlay after crossing Eagle creek and followed a southeasterly 
direction towards Marion over roads which today are county or township 


i }) highways. 


The first petition of landowners for a highway was filed June 1, 1829 for 
a public highway from the east line of Hancock county into Findlay through 
Vanlue. The second petition was filed a year later for a road commencing 
at the Hardin county line and extending north through Mt. Blanchard, meeting 
the highway from the east provided for in the first petition on its route to 
| Findlay. 

There followed in the 1830’s improvements which brought highways to 
various other sections of the new county. 

Highways were developed early in the 1830’s that followed to a large 
extent the path of General Hull’s army through the area in 1812. South of 
| Findlay, this route—known as Hull’s trace—followed the west side of Eagle 
creek largely and some of the roadways along the creek today are those which 
‘| were laid out along the Hull trail in the early days. North of Findlay, the 


_.| trace wound through what is now Allen township and at least one of the 


} present roads in that township was laid out on the trail’s path as it proceeded 


| northward. 


It was usually necessary to cut down vast areas of timber to make a route 


i for the new highways, which were built of only dirt in the early days, stone and 


i} gravel highways not coming into the picture until considerably later. 
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wo HANCOCK COUNTY HIGHWAYS, built many years ago, have names that 
are not associated with towns within the county. One is the Port Clinton 

} road and the other the New Haven road. 

| The state legislature in 1830 authorized the construction of a highway 

| from Port Clinton on Lake Erie to Findlay. The road as originally laid out 


, was to be 57 miles, starting “from a post at the corner of the brick hotel in 


| Port Clinton” and ending “at the north side of the Court House square in 

| Fort Findlay.” 

The available records do not reveal just why the state thought such a 

road should be built. The road was laid out, following a rather devious path, 

entering Findlay on what is now Crystal avenue. Today, it is no longer a 

state route, of course. 

: The New Haven road, which enters Findlay now on state route No. 15 
| from the east, was originally laid out to run between Findlay and New Haven, 

a small town in Huron county. The road took its name from its eastern 
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terminus. The New Haven road leaves state route No. 15 about five miles | 


east of the city and continues due eastward. 


vill 


HE EARLY OHIO ROADS—specifically, in 1804—were truly “hand made.” | 
In the records at Columbus is a carefully preserved legislative enactment | 
of Feb. 17, 1804 prescribing stringent requirements for “opening and — 


regulating roads and highways,” which might be termed “forced labor.” 


The law, which left little doubt as to the drastic need for roads, contained 


one section which read, in part; 


‘All male persons of the age of eighteen years and not exceeding fifty, : 
who shall have resided thirty days in any township of this state, who are not 
a town charge, shall be liable yearly and every year, to do and perform three | 


days’ work on the public roads, under the direction of the supervisor.” 


Any able bodied male, who, upon a three-day notice, failed to appear | 
“with such necessary and common articles of husbandry as the said supervisor | 
shall have directed him to bring wherewith to labor, or having attended, shall | 
refuse to obey the directions of the supervisor, or shall spend the day in | 


idleness or inattention to the duty assigned him . . . shall forfeit, for every 
such neglect or refusal, the sum of one dollar.” 
This penalty was tempered only by a provision whereby persons moving 


from one district to another, were to be credited for services performed before 


transferring their residence. 


The pay scale carried in the law itself, provided at a rate of $1.50 a | 
day for surveyors; $1 for “viewers” for examining proposed routes, and | 


75 cents for supervisors, chain carriers and markers. 
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Chapter 10 


Public Buildings Keep Pace With 


Progress of Community 


I 


alee EARLY SETTLERS of Findlay and Hancock county moved promptly to 
| provide adequate facilities for the transaction of public business. 
The original owners of the 156 lots which comprised the town of Findlay 
| as first laid out by Joseph Vance and Elnathan Cory deeded 39 lots of the 
) 156 to the county “for the purpose of erecting public buildings”. The county 
commissioners proceeded to sell 27 of the lots in 1829 to obtain funds with 
|} which to help erect the necessary public buildings on the other lots. The sum 
| of $1,025.40 was realized from the sale. 
The first “public building” that went up in the little settlement was a 
| school. In 1827, a year before the county was formed, a log school house 
) was erected on the northwest corner of Crawford and East streets, on a lot 
donated for that purpose. It was 18 feet square and was used for eight or 
| nine years. It also served as a Court House, church and as a private 
residence. The first Court of Common Pleas was conducted in June, 1828, 
in the building. 
| County Commissioners on Dec. 5, 1831, ordered bids to be received for 
| the first Court House. A contract was let for $700 for a structure which was 
built at the southwest corner of South Main and West Crawford streets, where 
the Jones block now stands. 

This continued as the Court House until a new building was erected on 
the site of the present Court House and occupied in 1842, costing $7,953. 

The present Court House was erected in the 1880’s and was occupied 
in October, 1888. It was built at a cost of $305,272. A statute of John 
Hancock, after whom the county is named, was bought for $950 and erected 
atop the structure. 

A county jail had been erected a year or so before the first Court House 
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was constructed. In 1830, County Commissioners ordered a county jail to 


be built, measuring 16 feet in width and 24 feet in length. The cost was 


$250. It was erected on South Main street between West Crawford street | 


and Court street. 


In 1852, Commissioners decided to build a new county jail and a | 
structure was erected just north of the present jail, on Broadway, for $4,743. | 


In 1879, the present jail was erected for $5,000. 


The county thus has had three Court Houses and three jails since its | 


formation in 1828. 


In 1867, the county voted on the question of building a county infirmary 
for the indigent of the county. Property was bought two and a half miles - 
west of Findlay along the Blanchard river and a large structure erected. In | 
1915, the building was judged no longer suitable for infirmary purposes and 
an entirely new structure erected, after voters had approved a bond issue at | 


the polls. 


IT 


Te FIRST COUNTY FAIR was held in October, 1852, on rented grounds || 


just north of the river on grounds which had been utilized as a brickyard. 


In 1859, eight acres of ground were bought at the northeast corner of South 
Blanchard street and Blanchard avenue and a fair conducted here, until 1868, | 


when a new fair ground was acquired containing 29.4 acres in south Findlay, 
west of South Main street, and in the vicinity of West McPherson avenue. 


The fair remained here until 1891, when a new site was purchased — 
further south in an area that later was to become the Hosafros addition to | 


Findlay, on the extreme south edge of Findlay. 


Here the fair remained until around 1920, when it was removed to a new | 


area north and east of the Country Club drive across the reservoir from 


Riverside park and extending through to Tiffin avenue. This area was the — 
scene of a modern driving park for horse races, constructed by the Findlay | 
Driving club, and a number of new buildings were erected to make the leased 


grounds highly attractive and ideally suited for fair purposes. 


Difficulties, financially and otherwise, arose after a few years, and the | 


fair was completely abandoned after the voters had expressed themselves at the 
polls as unfavorable to buying the site for a permanent fair grounds. 


Hancock county was without a county fair for some years. Eventually, | 


sentiment for the return of the fair developed and a new start was made with 
the purchase of the property on East Sandusky street, at the eastern edge of 


the city, in the 1930’s. It is gradually being improved as a fair grounds, with | 


the erection of new buildings. 


The first cemetery in the little community was located on the east bank | 
of Eagle creek between East Main Cross street and East Sandusky street. 
The records indicate that the Fort Findlay garrison started the graveyard when | 
some of the soldiers died while at the fort. One history says that 60 soldiers |; 


died at the fort while it was maintained here. 
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Mrs. Matthew Reighly was the first white person to die in the town 


»jafter the troops left. She was buried in the Eagle creek cemetery. 


In 1860, the present Maple Grove cemetery came into being and has 
continued as the burial ground for the community ever since that time, with 


jthe St. Michael’s Catholic church cemetery adjoining. The council of the 
jcity of Findlay ordered all bodies removed from the old burying ground to 
|the new cemetery. 


It was 1881 before the village was able to own its own Town Hall, 


| rented quarters having been occupied prior to that time. A two-story brick 
| structure was acquired on the site of the present municipal building and was 
| transformed from a livery stable into a town building to house village offices. 


This continued as the Town Hall until 1902, when the present City Hall 


| was erected. In the old building were housed the town’s fire fighting forces, as 
| they continued to be in the new City Hall, until a new and modern central fire 
| station was built on South Main street in 1959, after the voters had approved 
| a tax levy for this purpose. The levy also provided for a third fire station on 
Tiffin avenue. The city’s second fire station on North Main street was built 
}in 1909. 
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HE ERECTION OF BUILDINGS to house the schools of the village continued 
as the population grew. A major step forward came in 1865 when voters 


| approved a proposal to erect a brick school building known as the Central 


school on East Sandusky street. By 1860, the first school had been erected 


) north of the river. Another building, the Taylor was erected on the north side 
| in 1877, as that area of the city developed. 


With the coming of the oil and gas boom, more school buildings went up. 


| Four new structures, known as the Detweiler, Howard, Strother and Bigelow 
| were erected in 1887. The next year the Firmin building was erected and was 


followed by the McKee, Paxon, Huber and Adams. 
A new Central High school was erected and occupied in 1901. This 


| was located at the northwest corner of West Main Cross street and South 


Cory street. Prior to that high school students had met on the third floor of 


| the Central school on East Sandusky street. The first high school class was 


graduated in 1873. A new Howard elementary building was erected in 1911. 


Two more new buildings were erected in 1916. They were the Lincoln 
and Washington schools. When they were opened, the Central, Crawford 
and Taylor buildings were abandoned. The Gray building, which was the 
former Number Nine school and which stood on the site of the present Lincoln 
building, had been closed in 1911. 

In 1925, the city saw the introduction of the junior high school system, 
with the erection of the J. C. Donnell and Glenwood junior high schools, one 
in south Findlay and the other in north Findlay. The Central High school 
was extended west to South West street. The seventh, eighth and ninth 
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graders were included in the junior high schools and the tenth, eleventh and | Mh 
twelfth graders in the senior high school. ti 
The old portion of the Central High school was razed in 1939 and a | 
new unit erected, which included a new auditorium, seating 1,500 people. | 
Federal government funds helped finance the program. 
A few years following World War II, the school district’s voters auth- | 
orized the construction of four elementary school buildings, the Whittier, 
McKinley, Jefferson and Northview. When these were occupied, the Bigelow, 
McKee, Huber and Firmin were abandoned as no longer suitable for school | A 
use. The Strother had been abandoned some years previously. Later the Ji 
Huber building was transformed into a school administrative headquarters, } po 
while the Firmin was reopened after considerable overhauling. The Paxon bet 
building was abandoned early in the new century. 
In 1955, the voters approved a new school building program, which | 
provided for one new elementary school building, the Zola D. Jacobs, and | su 
the enlargement of some other elementary units, as well as additions to the |,s: 
two junior high schools. 


other improvements. The old senior high school is due to become a third 1000 
junior high. 


IV 


alee PRESENT SCHOOL STRUCTURES in the county outside of the county seat! 
are large and commodious educational centers. Most of them were 
constructed in the 1920’s and almost all have had additions since then to) 


com 
provide for the increasing enrollments. | 


struc 
Schools were quickly established in the various townships as they were’ tet 


formed in the early decades after the county was established in 1828. A list | kp 
of the schools by townships in the 1870’s follows: 


boug 

Pleasant, 8; Portage, 6; Allen, 7; Cass, 6; Washington, 10; Blanchard, | nn 
10; Liberty, 8; Marion, 6; Biglick, 10; Union, 10; Eagle, 9; Jackson, 8; such 
Amanda, 8; Orange, 9; Van Buren, 6; Madison, 8; Delaware, 8. tear 
The first area to abandon the little one-room school plan of rural and! 
village education in Hancock county was Union township. A centralized | tn 
school as they were then described was erected at Mt. Cory in that township in |} pan 
1910. Others followed in Mt. Blanchard, Arlington, Rawson, McComb, TV healt 
Vanlue, Van Buren, Liberty township and Arcadia. All were the result off} 
the expressed wish of the voters at the polls. Benton Ridge joined the Liberty |) Rive 
district some years ago. F denn 
District consolidations have changed the picture somewhat in recent'| — 
years. The Mt. Cory and Rawson areas have been merged and a high school! 


constructed about half way between the two towns, located on U. S. No. 25. 


| 
| 
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|The old schools in each town became elementary buildings, under the new 
program. 

Mt. Blanchard, in 1959, became a part of a three-area district which 
jalso includes Forest and Wharton. A new high school for the combined 
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if A CHILDREN’S HOME was acquired by Hancock county in 1893. It was 
located in West Park at the south west corner of Bliss avenue and 
|Morrical boulevard. In the middle 1920’s voters of the county approved a 
| proposal to build a new children’s home. It is located on North Main street, 
| between Stanley and Tioga avenues. It is used only as a receiving home. Most 
)of the county’s wards are housed in boarding homes over the county. 
| Hancock county became the owner of a hospital in the 1950’s, as a 
iresult of action of the voters of the county. The structure previously used 
)as a hospital had belonged to the city. It had become unsuited for hospital 
| purposes and a bond issue to build a new hospital on a county basis received 
| approval at the polls. A 175-bed hospital was erected on a site adjoining 
the old hospital in south Findlay. The federal government furnished $675,- 
| 000.00 towards the cost, while the bond issue netted $1,761,000.00. Other 
jfunds, approximately $590,000, came from local business and professional 
; men and from local industry, making an investment of over $3,000,000.00 in 
| the new institution. A private organization, the Blanchard Valley hospital 
| association, operates the hospital under a lease from the county. 
The county owns two other properties. One is a large structure, just 
| north of the county jail, which had been erected and used by the Page Dairy 
company for some years. It was purchased by the county after the dairy 
company had moved elsewhere. The county has plans to eventually use the 
structure as a county jail in place of the present jail which grand juries in 
their reports have recommended should be replaced. The new county welfare 
department is now located in a part of the building. In 1960, the county 
bought a property on Lima avenue at the western edge of the city for county 
garage purposes. The layout includes a number of buildings suitable for 
| such use. The previous garage had been located on Western avenue, 
| near Lima avenue. 
| The city of Findlay installed a sewage disposal plant on the North River 
road across from Maple Grove cemetery in 1932. The plant was later ex- 
panded and enlarged and is now a modern unit in full conformity with state 
health and sanitary standards. 
A municipal swimming pool was constructed in the 1935’s adjoining 
Riverside park under the federal works progress administration program of 
depression days. 
The city of Findlay owns over 100 acres of land which have been 
dedicated to park purposes. Adjoining the pool is Riverside park, the chief 
pleasure resort in the city. 
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The city library is located on Broadway at West Front street. In the, 
1930’s, the voters approved a bond issue for a library to replace the old 
library which had been located in the southeast corner of the Court House 
for many years. About that time, the city obtained a new postoffice, which _ 
was erected on West Main Cross street at South West street. The postoffice | 
building which had been used from the early 1900’s up to the 1930’s became | 
available and it was acquired and transformed into today’s modern library. 

The beautiful J. C. Donnell memorial stadium was presented to the city, | 
in 1928 as a memorial to the late president of the Ohio Oil company whose : 
name it bears and who had passed away in 1927. The donors were his son, 
O. D. Donnell and his three sons, James C. Donnell, II, John R. Donnell and 
Otto Dewey Donnell. Presented along with the stadium were the adjoining 
wading pool, tennis courts and grounds. The entire property is located 
between Baldwin avenue and Stadium drive, adjoining the J. C. Donnell junior | 
high school. The site was once the location of the old Barnd lime kilns. The | 
transformation into the attractive scene of today has given the community an’ 
asset of great value. 

The city of Findlay went into the waterworks business in the 1880’s, | 
when a water pumping station was built at the east end of Center street, near) 
the river. A reservoir was constructed adjoining the waterworks. This. 
was supplanted by a new and modern waterworks in 1931 erected on North’ 
Blanchard street. The city also owns a large reservoir east of Findlay in 
Marion township. 

The city’s present postoffice on West Main Cross street was erected in 
1932. Previous to that the postoffice had been located in what is now the 
public library on Broadway. Prior to that the postoffice had occupied rented: 
quarters where the New Royal theater is now located on South Main street ! 
and before that it was in a building on West Sandusky street across from the 
First Methodist church. 
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alae STATE OF OHIO has four facilities in Findlay and Hancock ca 
involving the ownership of property, on behalf of the state. 

The district headquarters of the state highway patrol are located in 
Findlay. They are housed in a modern building erected in the 1930s shortly, 
after the patrol was established in Ohio. It is located at the extreme north: | 
end of Findlay. 

The Ohio National Guard armory which was built by the state of Ohio’ 
some years ago is located on East Crawford street. Here are located the 
headquarters of Company C, of the National Guard. The site is the location: 
of Findlay’s first public school. 

The Ohio department of natural resources has a district headquarters: 
property in Findlay, located on Lima avenue, near the by-pass. Here are: 
quartered district offices of the division of wildlife, division of forestry and’ 
division of parks. 
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Van Buren lake in Allen township north of Findlay was opened in 


| 1938 as a state recreation and park center. It consists of 136 acres of which 


| 70 are water. Picnic and outing facilities are available at the lake area. ~ 
Public buildings in villages of Hancock county include a public library 


ly} in McComb and a postoffice building in Van Buren, made possible by 
tv | bequest in wills. Most villages have their town halls and townships their 
‘| township houses. 
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Chapter 11 


Milestones of Historical 


Significance in Hancock County 


Hancock county history abounds in a variety of exceedingly interesting 
developments. In this chapter will be found some of those which are of 
especial appeal. 


I 


HREE FINDLAY BUSINESS FIRMS date their origin back to the period before 
or during the Civil war. 

Findlay’s daily newspaper, the Republican-Courier, published its first 
issue as the “Findlay Courier” Nov. 10, 1836. A newspaper bearing the 
name “Courier” has appeared continously ever since in the community. The 
1836 newspaper was a weekly. The Courier became a daily in 1887, after 
two other weeklies which had started in the town had evolved into daily 
publications a few years earlier. The “Republican” part of the name of 
Findlay’s newspaper of today comes from a newspaper which started in 1879 
as a weekly and became a daily in 1886. The Republican and Courier 
came under joint ownership in 1926 and were merged as a single newspaper 
Janieeteal 933. 

The Patterson department store traces its origin to 1849. The store has 
continued under the control of the Patterson family from the beginning, 
J. S. Patterson having been the original member of the family in the business. 
The firm is one of a very few retail businesses in the United States to remain 
in one family for 100 years or more. J. S. Patterson who came here from 
Bellefontaine was one of Findlay’s early leaders. He passed away in 1913. 
His two sons, Charles W. and Frank T. Patterson succeeded him, the latter 
retiring later from the business. The former remained active in the business 
until his death at 91 in 1946. His son, Col. Arthur D. Patterson, was 
his successor. 
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The other member of this trio of pioneer business enterprises in the 
jcommunity is the First National Bank of Findlay, which was established in 
June 1863. It was one of the first banks in the entire United States to be 
‘formed under banking laws as they exist today. Its charter is No. 36. The 
first officers and organizers were E. P. Jones, president, and Charles E. 
\Niles, cashier. With the death of the former in 1894, Mr. Niles became 
\president and George P. Jones, son of the first president, was elected cashier. 
‘Both Mr. Niles and George P. Jones served as presidents of the Ohio Bankers 
jassociation. The bank’s resources today exceed $32,000,000, with a 
capitalization of $750,000 and surplus of $1,000,000. 


II 


|e DISCOVERY OF GOLD in California in 1848 did not escape the attention 
| of Findlay and Hancock county. The excitement which the discovery 
jaroused over the country captivated a number of residents of the local 
/community and they decided to join the rush to the Pacific coast to share 


_{/ in the new riches. 


A company was organized early in 1849 to cross the plains and explore 
| the gold bearing regions of California. A total of around 50 joined in the 
| expedition, including Squire Carlin, one of the town’s pioneer citizens. 

The party left Findlay March 3, 1849, going via Carey and Cincinnati 
| and from there by boat to St. Joseph, Mo. They then proceeded to 
| Independence, Mo., central point of most departures for the west. On May 
3, 1849, they started across the plains with eight wagons which they had 
purchased at Independence. They reached Weaverville, Calif., in September, 
disbanding there to go their own ways. Within two or three years, most of 
them were back home, without much evidence of having enriched themselves 
to any great extent. Some had died on the way or in the west and some 
remained in California. 
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oo FIGURES show the high value Findlay and Hancock county place 
upon education. 

The latest figures show that Hancock county residents 25 years old and 
older have completed, on an average, 11.1 years of schooling; that is, all the 
customary grades of elementary and junior high school and a good share of 
senior high school. 

Only two other counties of the entire 88 in Ohio had a better figure. 

They were Greene, of which Xenia is the county seat, with 11.6 years and 
Franklin county, of which Columbus is the county seat, with 11.3 years. 

The census takers also studied the category of those who spent less 
than five years in school. Hancock county had 2.7 per cent and only one 
other Ohio county (Knox, of which Mt. Vernon is the county seat), had 
fewer, with 2.6 per cent. 
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With regard to those who had completed high school and taken college | jy t! 
work, only three counties ranked ahead of Hancock. They were Greene and | jgs! 
Franklin, as well as Lake, of which Painesville is the county seat. The pci 
Hancock county figure was 44.6 per cent. The other counties were only a | 
very few percentage points higher. | 
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OHNNY APPLESEED, the eccentric individual who made a business of planting | 
J apple trees, in the early days of Ohio’s development, was frequently a 
visitor in Hancock county and owned a nursery in Mt. Blanchard at one | 
time in his career. 

His real name was John Chapman and he was born in 1774 in) 
Leominster, Mass. His father fought in the battle of Bunker Hill. When a> 
youth he decided to travel westward, developing an interest in trees and 
establishing nurseries in many areas. 

His travels took him along the Blanchard river in Hancock county. He: 
bought a tract of land in 1834 consisting of three lots in Mt. Blanchard from 
Asa Lake who had laid out the town in 1830. He paid $15 for them. He: 
planted a nursery upon the lots, which he sold in 1839 to Michael Shaffer: 
for $40. The two deeds are recorded in the official records at the Hancock 
county Court House. | 

He died in 1845 and was buried in Fort Wayne, Ind. Numerous; 
memorials have been erected to honor his memory over the country. Anon 
them are markers at Mansfield, Ashland and Fort Wayne. 

The state of Ohio has honored him by designating a highway from) 
Marysville to Toledo through Kenton, Findlay and Bowling Green as the’ 
“Johnny Appleseed highway”. Appropriate markers are found along the’ 
route, which starts at Marysville, following state route No. 31 to Kenton, , 
thence on north on U. S. route No. 68 to Findlay and U. S. route No. 25) 
to Toledo. 
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dpe: BLANCHARD RIVER, the stream that flows through Findlay and Hancock | 
county, is a watercourse which has become famous. 

It is the “stream” of the popular song “Down by the Old Mill Stream”, . 
which has been sung by millions around the world. The ballad and music’ 
were composed by Tell Taylor, a native of Hancock county. 

The author was born on a farm east of Findlay and became a musical 
comedy performer. The home farm had a mill along the Blanchard river | 
and Tell spent many hours in his youth at the mill. | 

He composed the song around 1910. He told friends the inspiration — 
came to him while seated on the banks of the river not far from the Country - | 
club. In his mind were thoughts of a Findlay girl, whom he adored. 

Some few years later, some friends of his who had made up a quartet | 
asked him if he had something they might sing. He told them to try “Down | 
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By the Old Mill Stream”, which the world was yet to hear. It proved an 
jimmediate hit. He copyrighted it in 1910 and the copyright was later 
-jrenewed. Millions of copies have been sold. 

He wrote a number of other songs, but none ever achieved the success 
of “Down by the Old Mill Stream”. 
He returned to Findlay in the latter years of his life and spent several 
_lyears here before his death in 1937. He is buried in the Van Horn cemetery 
iy jin Amanda township. On the monument are enscribed some of the bars of 
| |the music of “Down by the Old Mill Stream” and some of the words. 
The large brick home adjoining the Hancock county fair grounds on 
the west was the Taylor residence for a number of years and the fair grounds 
i) bear the Mill Stream name. 
. He wrote a sequel to “Down by the Old Mill Stream” later in life, but 
| it never attained the popularity of the original. 
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By *xcorE COUNTY’S PIONEERS laid out a number of villages which never 
got beyond the planning stage. The records at the Court House show 
| they were platted with lots on paper, but the dreams of their sponsors for the 
/most part were never realized. Two or three did manage to become actual 
| towns, only to later lose their identity. 

| Cannonsburg became a small village in Union township west of Jenera 
| and south of Rawson. It was laid out in 1839. A postoffice was established 
| and there were several stores and around 75 inhabitants at one time. The 
| village had two churches. Cannonsburg preceeded the origin of Rawson and 
Jenera by quite a number of years. The town gradually disappeared although 
| managing to continue as a small settlement until around the turn of the century. 

A town called Lewisville was laid out in 1851 in eastern Blanchard 
township on what is now U. S. highway No. 224. A general store was opened, 
a school built and several homes erected. After some years, the town 
disappeared. 

Other towns which were laid out but which never became permanent 
realities included the following: 

Capernaum, Amanda township; Frankford, Cass township; Freedom, 
| Biglick township; Jamestown, Amanda township; LaFayette, Portage town- 
| ship; Martinstown, Jackson township; North Liberty, Jackson township; 
North Ridgeville, Pleasant township; Olney, Pleasant township; Ridgeville, 
Amanda township; West Union, Van Buren township; Waterloo, Madison 
township. 


Vil 
N HANCOCK COUNTY CEMETERIES are buried a bodyguard of George 


Washington and a soldier who was a survivor of Napoleon’s famous retreat 
from Moscow in 1812. 
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Jacob Fox, who served five years as a bodyguard of George Washington, | 
is buried in the Flick cemetery in Union township. He was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war and came to Hancock county in 1830, when in his sixties, 
He died Aug. 16, 1848 when 85 years old. | 

Christian Crates was a native of Alsace-Lorraine and served as a. 
soldier in Napoleon’s army. He is buried in the Bishop cemetery in Eagle 
township. He died May 18, 1870 when 76 years old. 

Descendents of both men are well known Hancock county residents. 
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Chapter 12 


Findlay’s Water Supply 


I 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY is an invaluable and exceedingly important asset 

to any community. It is in this area that many cities find themselves in 

difficulty. Findlay is not one of these, for the city is in the fortunate position 
of possessing a water supply that is both ample and reliable. 

There is intriguing interest in the history of Findlay’s water supply. 
The story of its development is a fascinating one. It reflects the forward- 
looking and progressive nature of Findlay’s civic leadership over the years. 
Steps that have been taken at various times to insure a good and abundant 
water supply have been prompted by a degree of sound judgment and of 
intelligent foresight that have meant much in this vital field of community 
life and progress. 

Like most Ohio cities in the early days, Findlay relied at first upon 
drilled wells for its water supply for drinking purposes. Until a system of 
water transmission lines was laid throughout the city the initial fire forces 
had to rely upon a number of cisterns scattered over the city at strategic 
points from which water with which to combat fires could be drawn. 

Almost every home had its own drilled water well from the earliest times. 
To keep the pumps from freezing in the winter time, householders would 
protect them with burlap wrapping or similar material. It was necessary to 
have the water examined and analyzed frequently to make certain that it was 
pure and suitable for drinking or other household use. 

The city built a waterworks pumping plant around 1888 in the eastern 
part of the city along McManness avenue, near the Blanchard river. This was 
originally used to pump the water from the river and fill water transmission 
lines over the city for use of the fire department and also for use in homes 
which wished to have the water piped in. It was not used for drinking 
purposes, since it came directly from the river without treatment. 

A reservoir was constructed to the north of the river and a vertical filter 
dam built between the stream and the reservoir, which was located adjacent to 
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the waterworks plant. Until the river became somewhat polluted with oil and 
other material, the filter dam operated successfully, but later it did not serve 
satisfactorily. With discontinuance of its use, the reservoir became a 
municipal swimming pool and a large chute-the-chutes was erected at the 
north end as a park attraction. It was later taken down after death of a 
North Baltimore youth in an accident. 

The area adjoining the waterworks became known as the waterworks 
park and eventually became Riverside park. The plant stood between the 
present swimming pool and the replica of the Washington monument. It was 
torn down when the new waterworks plant was built on North Blanchard 
street in 1931. 


II 


ITH THE TURN OF THE CENTURY and with Findlay’s water needs having 

ve increased greatly as a result of the expansion due to the oil and gas 

boom of the late 1880's, civic leaders and the municipal authorities began 
to study the matter of an improved water supply. 


For some years, a number of the leaders of the community had been 
giving thought to the possibility of obtaining a supply of water for Findlay 
from Limestone Ridge, located nine miles east of Findlay, a short distance 
northeast of Vanlue, on the Findlay-Carey road, now state route No. 15. 


There existed — and still exists — at the ridge an underground stream 
of water of rather mysterious nature. Additionally, there were springs in 
the area which appeared to offer the likelihood of providing enough water 
to furnish the city with an adequate supply, at least for a reasonable length 
of time and possibly forever. 


The historical records of Biglick township, in which the area is located, 
show that on the farm of William Smith in section three, was located what was 
known as the “big spring,” thus named because it was the largest spring in the 
county. The cool, pure spring water gushed forth in a torrent from its sandy 
bed and supplied water for the stock of the whole neighborhood, the records 
say. The spring furnished power at an early day for a carding machine and 
a small corn mill. 


As times moved on, the Smith spring became a landmark on Limestone 
Ridge and somewhat of a curiosity. It was considered something of a resort. 
In the neighborhood of the spring, wells were put down and they proved a 
source of abundant water. 

The city’s waterworks board became interested in looking into the 
Limestone Ridge situation as the demand for a better water supply developed. 
The idea of piping water for a distance of some nine miles had its difficulties, 
it was realized, but it was decided to investigate, since there was no other 
source available, unless water from the Blanchard river was purified. This 
looked like quite a problem, so the ridge matter was given consideration. 


William J. Frey, Findlay druggist and civic leader, was chairman of 
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the waterworks board at the time. He discussed the proposition with the 
board of health and others and a visit was made to the ridge to look over the 
ground. Chairman Frey and Amos Beardsley, city health officer, made the 
x original journey one winter day with other members of the waterworks board 
to investigate the feasibility of leasing ridge land and building a conduit to 
Findlay for transmission purposes. 

One record shows that they took the Big Four railroad from Findlay to 
Vanlue and then were driven to the ridge in a bob-sled. Numerous springs 
were found to be flowing there, including the one on the Smith farm — the 
“big spring” — which produced 500,000 gallons of water daily, all going 
to waste. 

Members of the board viewed the underground stream of water at the 
bottom of a large cave near by. Tradition used to say the bottom of the stream 
was never sounded, but engineers later reported they had plumbed the depth. 

Samples of the water were taken and sent to the state board of health 
for examination. The water was found pure. 

Because of the large volume of water that flowed out of the springs 
every 24 hours with no let-up, engineers became convinced that the supply 
was not local and that it possibly came from some underground lake or river 
that stretched for great distances. 

The city authorities, after debating the matter, finally decided that it 
would be possible to bring the water into the city and the necessary steps were 
initiated to achieve to that end. A lengthy delay ensued with regard to what 
type of pipe to use, the decision finally being vitrified material. 

It was necessary to lease right-of-way for the line. This was done and 
laying of the 24-inch line from the ridge to the city began. It was slow work, 
requiring nearly two years. The job was completed in 1904, 

The water from the ridge was piped into the waterworks plant on 
McManness avenue and from there into the city mains. A large reservoir 
was built to the south of the waterworks plant for storage of water. With the 
construction of the new waterworks plant in 1931, this reservoir was removed 
and the site is now the location of the municipal swimming pool. 


Ill 


HE NEW WATER SUPPLY gave Findlay a new slogan. “The city of pure 
water and low taxes” was the city’s sobriquet which attracted much 
attention over the state. It so happened at that time that Findlay’s tax rate 
was very low, due to the situation that prevailed with regard to tax laws then. 
The first day the water from the ridge was turned into the city mains 
was a memorable one, long anticipated by the citizenry. Everyone was told 
to wait for loud whistles from the city’s factories at a specified time and then 
turn on their faucets for a time to leave all the river water out, after which the 
city filled the mains with the new water. 


The availability of a water supply of the quality of the Limestone Ridge 
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water brought a new day for homes and industries, locally. It was a great 
convenience to have such water on tap at the faucet. 

Findlay still obtains water from the ridge, although the supply is now 
augmented by water drawn from the river. The wells cannot furnish enough 
water to meet the city’s complete needs. 

Originally, the city had 14 deep wells and two big flowing springs from 
which water was obtained for transmission to the city. Three wells are 
now in use on the ridge. They are located on a tract of 520 acres under 
lease by the city of Findlay, lying on both sides of the Findlay-Carey road 
just inside the county and near the Wyandot county line. 

In the early days, the wells flowed without pumping, but as demands 
increased, the naturally flowing output was found insufficient and pumping 
equipment was installed for use when demand became big during summer 
months. 

The water goes into a receiving vat, which is a large brick and concrete 
reservoir, 30 feet in diameter and entirely roofed. 

The transmission line is built of vitrified tile 24 inches in diameter in 
four-foot sections, with the tile wall two inches thick. The line leaves the receiv- 
ing vat on the west side and extends westward to the old right-of-way of the Big 
Four railroad east of what was known as Huber station. From this point it 
follows the old railroad path to within two miles of Findlay, then it angles 
northwest in the direction of Riverside park, crossing under the river near 
the park dam, then following the north bank of the river to the Blanchard 
street water plant. The line crosses East Sandusky street at the King dairy 
farm a short distance east of Fishlock avenue. 

The line has a constant and nearly uniform fall from end to end, dropping 
about 25 feet in the nearly 11 miles. Its depth under the surface varies from 
four feet to as deep as 20 feet in places. It crosses twice under the Blanchard 
river at which point cast iron pipe is used. 

The superintendent of the waterworks during the construction of the 
water line from the ridge to Findlay was William C. Nusser. He made a trip 
through the 11-mile length of the line shortly after it was built to test its 
effectiveness. The story of his journey is a colorful one. He built a small 
four-wheeled cart, similar to the device with which garage mechanics crawl 
under automobiles to make repairs. The cart was narrow, but long enough 
so that he could lie on it face downward at full length. 

Mr. Nusser lost his life in an accident at the ridge pumping station in 
1919. He was succeeded by Rufus E. Taylor as superintendent. 

The old waterworks plant on McManness avenue was discontinued in 
1931, when the new waterworks plant on North Blanchard street was 
erected at a cost of $450,000. The old plant was eventually torn down and 
the area thrown into Riverside park. 


IV 


Tae WATERWORKS PLANT, which went into use in the fall of 1931, 
incorporates the latest engineering features in providing a satisfactory 
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water supply for the community. It includes facilities of the most modern 
type for filtering, softening and purification of the city’s water and when built 
in 1931 was so constructed that enlargement and expansion could take place 
without difficulty. In 1953 the capacity of the plant was doubled to keep 
pace with the steadily growing demands for water in the city. Underground 
reservoirs at the plant contain 2,000,000 gallons of purified water and 
1,000,000 gallons of untreated water. 

The city has received much favorable recognition with regard to its 
water system. The continuity which has characterized the development of 
plans for provision of an adequate water supply has elicited much comment. 

Co-operating with the city through the long period of evolvement of plans 
has been the engineering firm of Jones, Henry and Williams of Toledo. 

The waterworks plant pumps an average of four million gallons of water 
a day with a peak of eight million gallons at times. 

Fluoridation of the water supply was inaugurated on April 1, 1957, 
by action of the city council. 

The waterworks building is in Spanish mission style of architecture with 
the grounds beautifully landscaped. 

A few years after World War II, the city acquired acreage in Marion 
township a few miles east of the city for the construction of a large reservoir to 
add to the municipality’s water facilities, further insuring an adequate supply 
of water for emergency and other purposes. The reservoir is filled with 
water from the nearby Blanchard river in times of high water. 

When the reservoir was built, the old vitrified pipe line constructed 
shortly after the turn of the century to bring water to Findlay from the ridge, 
was utilized for transmission. It later became evident that the capacity of 
this line was insufficient and the city in 1959 built a new 36 inch line directly 
from the reservoir to Findlay, following the route of the other line closely. 

The superintendent of the water works during the period from June 1, 
1924 to the present time (1961) has been Otto C. Gohlke, who also serves as 
city engineer and sewage disposal plant head. A. V. Foltz is the assistant 
waterworks superintendent. 

The Findlay waterworks represents an investment of upwards of 
$5,000,000. Revenue from the sale of water has financed the cost entirely. 
For all expansions and improvements, the revenue has proven sufficient to 
pay the cost. 

The community properly regards its waterworks system as one of its 
most valuable assets. The city is proud, too, of the foresightedness which has 
characterized the development of the system through the years, insuring an 
ample and dependable supply of water for all purposes. This policy has set 
Findlay apart as one of the comparatively few Ohio cities which can point 
to an adequate and fully sufficient water supply for the forseeable future. 
Such a policy has enabled the community to attract new industry and add 
to its resources in a most substantial manner. 

The story of Findlay’s water supply constitutes a chapter of top signif- 
icance in the record of the community’s progress over the years. 
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Chapter 13 


Many Historical Sites of 
Significance Exist in City and County 


There are many important historical sites in Findlay and Hancock 
county. Some of them are marked and some are not. 


Here are some of the community’s historical sites: 


1. The location of Fort Findlay at the northwest corner of South Main 
street and West Front street, where the fort was erected in 1812 by Col. 
James Findlay, in connection with the movement of troops north to Detroit 
in the war of 1812. 


2. The location of Fort Necessity on the Hancock-Hardin county 
boundary line just west of U. S. Highway No. 68. Here Col. Findlay was 
halted for a time by the wet ground conditions in his march north. He built 
a small fortification before continuing on north to the Blanchard river where 
Fort Findlay was built. A monument marks this location. 


3. The location of Findlay’s first public school at the northwest corner 


of East Crawford street and East street, where the armory now stands. The | 


log structure was built in 1827. 


4. The location of Findlay’s first church, built in 1836 by the Methodists, 
on East Main Cross street on the property just east of the Harrington garage. 
Two years later in 1838, the Presbyterians built a church which stood at 
the foot of East Crawford street on East street, where the Kirk Milling 
company building now stands. 


5. Johnny Appleseed’s nursery in Mount Blanchard. This is located 
along the Blanchard river. He owned the plot of ground in the 1830’s and 
the deeds of purchase and later sale are on record at the Court House. He 
followed the course of the Blanchard River in his travels through this part 
of Ohio and was a familiar figure to the early settlers. 
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6. The site of the first Hancock county Court House. This was located 
_|at the southwest corner of South Main street and West Crawford street, where 
__|the Jones block now stands. The building was built in 1833 and continued 
| to serve as the Court House until 1842 when a new building was erected on 
the site of the present Court House. This second Court House was 
replaced by the present structure in 1888. The first Court House now stands 
at 819 Park street. It has been coverted into a residence. 


7. The 41st parallel which crosses Hancock county east and west about 
midway between the north and south boundaries of the county. Its location 
is only a short distance south of the Findlay corporation about where Eagle 
township road No. 145 is located. (The 40th parallel bisects the Ohio State 
University campus in Columbus.) About a half mile below the parallel is 
| the base line, which is exactly in the center of Hancock county, running east 
and west. Township road No. 80 is on the base line, which was projected in 
the early 1880’s as an aid to land measurement. 


8. The site of the first dwelling erected in Findlay. This was located 
| on the east side of South Main street between the Blanchard river and East 
| Front street. The home was later moved to East Front street and stood for 
many years where the Fornes Brake Service building is now located. It 
was a florist shop for some years. 


9. The location of Camp Neibling, where Hancock county’s Civil war 
volunteers were trained initially. It was situated at the northeast intersection 
of South Blanchard street and Blanchard avenue. At the time this was the 
| site of the county’s first fair ground, which had been acquired in 1859. The 
| camp was named in honor of Col. James M. Neibling, the commander 
| of the forces. 


10. The site of Camp Vance, where Hancock county’s Civil war soldiers 
| later assembled for military training. This was located in the vicinity of the 
| Eastman Kodak Processing Laboratory on East Main Cross street. This 
| camp was named in honor of Wilson Vance, who laid out the town of 
| Findlay in the early 1820’s. 


11. The underground railroad station at Williamstown. This was a 
“transfer” point for runaway slaves in the Civil war, who were heading north 
for safety and protection. 


12. The site of the Jeffersonian, one of Findlay’s early weeklies, when 
it contained the famous Nasby letters which were written by David R. Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nasby), and which are credited with helping win the war for 
the north. The Jeffersonian offices were located in the Headquarters block 
at the northeast corner of South Main street and East Main Cross street. 


13.The site of the famous Oesterlen gas well which proved the existence 
of gas underlying the city in December, 1884. The well site is on the western 
side of the Hancock county fair grounds and the well still produces gas. 
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14. The location of the famous Karg gas well on the bank of the 
Blanchard river at the foot of Liberty street. It was completed in January, | 
1886 and its tremendous volume started the city’s great gas boom. 


15. The site of the first oil well to be drilled in Findlay. It was the | 
Matthias well, located on the west edge of the city on West Main Cross street. | 
The well was completed in 1885. 


16. The site of the first Findlay offices of the Ohio Oil Company. They )}j:! 
were located in a dwelling which stood at the northwest corner of West Main | 
Cross street and South Cory street. After the company had been incorporated Hino 
at Lima in 1887, during the oil boom in this area, a general field office was 
established in Findlay in 1889 in the West Main Cross street location. The: hk 
senior high school now corners on this property. 


17. The site of Findlay’s oldest retail establishment, the Patterson ! 
department store, located at the northwest corner of South Main street andi} 
West Sandusky street. The store is now 112 years old. | 


18. The original location of the First National Bank of Findlay, the | 
community’s oldest financial institution, which was established in 1863 im: 
quarters on South Main street just beyond West Sandusky street. Wis: 


19. The site of Indian Green, an Indian town, once located on the: 


banks of the Blanchard river six miles west of Findlay. 3 
eet 
20. The location of the first county-owned fairgrounds at the northeast! 


corner of South Blanchard street and Blanchard avenue. The property was: 
bought in 1859. For seven years previous to that time, the county had leased ) 
grounds for fair purposes along the river on what later came to be known ! 
as the old brick yard, across from the sewage disposal plant. 


21. The site of the county’s first jail. This was located on South Main| 
street, a few doors south of the Court House. It was built in 1830. Later)! 
the county’s second jail was located a few doors north of the present jail on! 
Broadway. The present jail was erected in 1879. | 


22. The intersection of South Main street and Lima street, where in| 
1905 a golden spike was driven to complete the connection between the’ 
newly built Western Ohio Electric line and the Toledo, Bowling Green and!) 
Southern Traction Co. street car lines. With this connection, four states —~ 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Pennsylvania —- were linked with electric lines 
that interconnected. The golden spike was driven late on the afternoon of 
Dec. 30 and an elaborate banquet followed at the Phoenix hotel to signalize | 
the historic occasion. | 

\ 


23. The location of the first brick residence built in Hancock county. | 
It was erected in 1830 by William Taylor on Broadway just behind the | 
Ohio Bank and Savings company building. The structure stood for many | 
years and was only razed in the 1930’s. 
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24. The location of Findlay’s first pate raers which was built in the 
/1880’s within what is now Riverside park. This continued in use until a 
little over 30 years ago when the present modern waterworks was built on 
{North Blanchard street. 


25. The first known location of Findlay’s postoffice on East Sandusky 
‘street just off South Main street. The office was here around the time of the 
‘Civil war, it is known. Later it was moved to several other locations until 
ithe present new structure was occupied in the 1930's. 


26. The site of the county’s first grist and saw mill, built by Wilson 
(Vance, who laid out the town of Findlay. The mill was located just north 
| (of the Blanchard river. It was erected in 1824, only a couple years after 


\the property from the government a short time before. 


| 27. The location of the first railroad depot in Findlay. It was established 

lin November, 1849 at the foot of East Crawford street. The railroad ran to 
| Carey and eventually became known as the Big Four. It went out of business 
//in the early 1930’s between Findlay and Vanlue. 


28. The site of the old Misamore mill in Amanda township. It was near 
\this mill, situated near the Van Horn cemetery, along the Blanchard river, 
| which inspired Tell Taylor to write his famous song “Down by the Old Mill 
| Stream.” Some parts of the old mill still remain. It was one of many such 
| operations started in the early days for the convenience of the farmers. 
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Chapter 14 


NAMES 


Names hold a great amount of interest. The story behind them is usually | 
intriguing. Here is the background of the names of the communities which | 
make up Hancock county, as well as names of townships, schools, surrounding | 
counties and some of Findlay’s streets and avenues. | 


TOWNS Wye 


ARCADIA — In Greece, one of the country’s areas has long been} 
named Arcadia. The district, praised for the simple life and contentment Wa 
of its people, became known to both ancient and modern poets as the land of | 
peace and quiet manners. The name “Arcadia” has come to signify such a! 
type of life and has been given to a number of communities. 


ARLINGTON — More than 30 towns in the United States bear the | 
name of Arlington, deriving their name from the Earl of Arlington, an English | 


statesman who was Lord Chamberlain in the time of King Charles II. ng 
ind 
BENTON RIDGE — United States Senator Thomas H. Benton of jj... 
Missouri, was one of the country’s distinguished leaders in early days. He was Jiu), 
the father-in-law of General John C. Fremont, the Republican candidate for '}j,.. 
president in 1856. The “ridge” part of the name refers to the fact that the > 
town is located on a ridge which runs through this area and which was one 
of the ancient beaches of the lake. Aieb 
ad 
FINDLAY — The county seat was named for Col. James Findlay, of | 
Cincinnati, who built Fort Findlay in the war of 1812 while en route north 
to Detroit with Gen. Hull’s forces. pvhic 
FOSTORIA — The city resulted from a merger of two towns, Rome and | 
Risdon, with the new community named to honor Charles W. Foster, one of 4 
the founders of Rome. His son, Charles, a Fostoria merchant, became |} 


governor of Ohio in 1880 and Secretary of the Treasury under President © 
Benjamin Harrison. 


HOUCKTOWN — Jacob F. Houck, an early settler, laid out a town | 
which was first called North Liberty, then Houcktown in Jackson township 
in 1853. 
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JENERA — Dr. A. B. Jenner was the town’s first physician and post- 
master and a variation of his name became the village’s name. 


McCOMB — The town was first called Pleasantville and later became 
McComb, in honor of the middle name of the town’s first physician, Dr. 
amuel McComb Turner. 


MT. BLANCHARD — The Blanchard river, which runs through the 
village, was named for Jacques Blanchard, a French tailor who lived among 
the Indians, and the town takes its name from the river. The “mount” may 
me from some high banks along the stream in that area. A “Blanchard” 
township is located in Hardin county just across the Hancock county line to 
‘the south of Mt. Blanchard and the “mount” may have been added to 
distinguish between the two areas. 


MT. CORY — Judge D. J. Cory, of Findlay, was one of the county’s 
early leaders and the town’s name honors him. The “mount” was added, it is 
understood, to avoid confusion in connection with the town of Carey in 
Wyandot county. 
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NEW STARK — Many of the pioneer settlers came from Stark county 
(Canton) and they named the town after the area from which they came. 


RAWSON — Dr. LaQuineo Rawson was the first president of the 
railroad which goes through the town. He practiced medicine in Findlay and 
Fremont and was a brother of Dr. Bass Rawson, Findlay’s first doctor. 


NORTH FINDLAY — The town has had several names. It was 
originally known as both Silverwood and Stuartsville, then became Mortimer 
and in more recent years North Findlay. The “Silverwood” was for a family 
which helped lay out the town. The first post-office bore the name 
“Mortimer”, probably for a family by that name, and the town eventually 
became Mortimer. The name was changed to North Findlay July 1, 1947. 


VAN BUREN — The town was named for Martin Van Buren before 
he became President of the United States. He was Vice-President at the time 
_and became President in 1837, four years after the town was established. 


VANLUE — William Vanlue, a pioneer resident, laid out the town 
which was named for him. 


WEST INDEPENDENCE — The name has a patriotic aspect. The 
“west”? comes from the fact that its founders came from the east to settle 
“in the west’’, it is understood. 


WILLIAMSTOWN — The town was laid out by John W. Williams, an 
early settler and named for him. 


| 


DEWEYVILLE — The village, which had its origin in 1881, was named 
for one of the prominent families of that name. Which one was thus honored 
is obscure. 
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SHAWTOWN — The town bears the name of one of the pioneer i | 
families of the area. | the be 


SURROUNDING COUNTIES 


ALLEN — Named for Ethan Allen, commander of the Green Mountain h 
boys in the Revolution who captured Fort Ticonderoga. 


HARDIN — Named for General John Hardin, an officer in the Revo- 
lution, who was killed by the Indians while on a peace mission as a represen- | 
tative of George Washington. | 


HENRY — Named for Patrick Henry, American orator and patriot, | 
whose famous remark, “I know not what course others may take, but as for me, | 
give me liberty or give me death” greatly stirred his fellow Virginians. 


PUTNAM — Named for General Israel Putnam, an officer in both the 
French and Indian and Revolutionary wars, who participated in the battle: 
of Bunker Hill. | 


SENECA — Named for the Seneca Indians, who at one time were | 
provided with a reservation within a part of eastern Hancock county. 


WOOD — Named for Captain Wood, an engineer on General Wm. | 
Henry Harrison’s staff. He constructed Fort Meigs, on the Maumee river’ 
near Toledo. 


WYANDOT — Named for the Wyandot Indians which tribe once. 
inhabited this area of Ohio. 


FINDLAY STREETS AND AVENUES 


ALLEN — Named for General Ethan Allen, commander of the Green 
Mountain Boys in the Revolution. 


BALDWIN — Named for Dr. William Baldwin, Findlay’s second 
physician, who located here in 1832. 


BALSLEY — Named for A. H. Balsley, once owner of the Jeffersonian, . 
a Findlay daily published from 1880 to 1911. | 


BIGELOW — Named for the Bigelow family which settled in the north | 
part of Findlay on what is now known as Bigelow hill. | 


BLAINE — Named for James G. Blaine, of Main, Republican can- | 
didate for President, who was defeated by Grover Cleveland in 1884. 


BLANCHARD — Named for the river, which was named for Jacques 
Blanchard, a Frenchman who lived among the Indians. 


CARNAHAN — Named for T. and R. Carnahan, owners of a Findlay | 
dry goods store in the early days of the city. 


CLINTON — Named for Governor DeWitt Clinton, once governor 
of the state of New York. 
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CONCORD — Named for the Massachusetts town which figured in 
the beginning of the Revolutionary war. 

CORY — Named for Elnathan and D. J. Cory. The former was one 
of the owners of the original plat of Findlay and the latter, his son, was a 
prominent Findlay citizen. 

CRAWFORD — Named for Col. William Crawford who was burned at 
the stake by the Indians between Carey and Upper Sandusky. 

FORAKER — Named for James B. Foraker, former governor of Ohio 
and once United States Senator. 


FRANKLIN — Named for Benjamin Franklin, one of America’s most 
| distinguished early leaders. 


GEFFS — Named for Irvin Geffs, a Findlay newspaper man around 
1920. He was attending city council when the matter of a name for a new 
street came up and he suggested it be named for him, which was done. 

HANCOCK — Named for John Hancock, the noted American patriot 
whose name Hancock county bears. 

HARDIN — Named for the county, which bounds Hancock county 
on the south. 

HOWARD — Named for Captain Samuel Howard, who was an early 
county Treasurer and who gave the land for Findlay college. 

HULL — Named for General William Hull, who was commander of 
the troops which marched through Hancock county in 1812 en route to 
Detroit. Col. James Findlay, for whom Fort Findlay was named, commanded 
| a regiment of troops under General Hull. 

HURD — Named for Dr. Anson Hurd, one of the city’s pioneer 
| physicians who was a Civil war surgeon. 
| JOY — Named for A. and D. Joy, owners of the famous Joy House, 
Findlay’s popular hotel for many years. 

LAQUINEO — Named for Dr. LaQuineo Rawson, physician who was 
one of the organizers and first president of the old Lake Erie and Western 
railroad (now Nickel Plate). 

LEXINGTON — Named for the famous battle at the start of the 
Revolutionary war. 

LIME — Named for the Barnd lime kilns, which stood on the site of 
the present Donnell memorial stadium and wading pool. 

LOGAN — Named for General John Logan, Civil war army leader, 


who was later a United States Senator and Republican candidate in 1884 
for the Vice-Presidency. He suggested the first observance of Decoration Day. 


McPHERSON — Named for Brig Gen. James B. McPherson, of Clyde, 
Ohio, a Civil war leader of Northern forces. He was the highest ranking 
officer of the North killed in the war. 
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MARSHALL — Named for Chief Justice John Marshall, head of the — 


United States Supreme court in the nation’s early days. 


MEADE — Named for General George C. Meade, commander of the 
Union forces at the famous battle of Gettysburg. 


MEEKS — Named for the Rev. James A. Meeks, a Presbyterian minister | 


in Findlay for many years. 


MORSE — Named for Samuel F, Morse, inventor of the famous _ 


Morse telegraphic code. 


MOUND — Named in connection with the fact that evidences of — 


mounds were early discovered in parts of Hancock county. 


OLNEY — Named for Richard Olney, a member of President Cleve- 


land’s cabinet. 


PAYNE — Named, it is believed, either for John Howard Payne, author — 


of the famous song “Home, Sweet Home” or for an early resident here. 


PERSHING — Named for General John J. Pershing, commander of | 


the American Expeditionary Forces in World War I. 


SCOTT AND WINFIELD — These two streets named for one man, 
General Winfield Scott, a hero of the Mexican war and Whig candidate for the 
Presidency in 1852. These streets adjoin one another in northeast Findlay. 


SENECA — Named for the county bordering Hancock county on 
the east. 


SHERIDAN — Named for General Philip Sheridan, a Civil war 


army leader. 


SHERMAN — Named for General W. T. Sherman, who came to 
Findlay during the oil and gas boom and bought a tract of land which is 
now the Sherman addition. 


SHINKLE — Named for Bradford Shinkle, who participated in 
development of the area in which street is located. 

SWING — Named for Judge P. F. Swing, an early promoter here. 

TECUMSEH — Named for the famous Indian leader. 

TIOGA — Named for one of the counties of northern Pennsylvania 
from which some of the early oil workers came to Findlay. 

TRENTON — Named for the battle of Trenton in the Revolutionary war. 

WILSON — Named for James Wilson, an early settler here who 
developed and opened up the east side of Findlay. 


WYANDOT — Named for the county which borders Hancock county 
on the southeast. 


Fifteen Findlay streets bear names of former presidents of the United 
States. One street-—Wilson—has a former president’s name, but was not named 
for him. It was given the name of Wilson long before the President’s day. 
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The presidents for whom streets were named are: Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison, Hayes, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, and Cleveland. | | 


Many other streets are named for prominent residents of earlier days in 
Findlay. These include Adams, Bennett, Byal, Bell, Bolton, Carlin, Connell, 
Davis, Decker, Frazer, Glessner, Larkins, Lotze, Mills, McManness, Woodley 
and Yates. 


A large number of streets bear names of animals and trees as well as 
first names of people, such as Mary, Anna, etc. 


SCHOOLS 


| ADAMS — Named for the Adams family which was prominent in 
| early Findlay. 


J.C. DONNELL junior high school — Named in honor of J. C. Donnell, 


ti’ | former president of the Ohio Oil company, who donated the land on which 


'| the school is built. 


FIRMIN — Named in honor of the Firmin family, which included 
_| several early Findlay physicians. 


| GLENWOOD junior high school — Taken from the name of the 
) addition in which the school is located. 


: HOWARD — Named for Captain Samuel Howard, one of Findlay’s 
| early leaders. 


| JACOBS — Named in tribute to Zola D. Jacobs, former superintendent 
;|/ Of Findlay public schools. 


JEFFERSON — Named for Thomas Jefferson, former President. 
LINCOLN — Named for Abraham Lincoln, former President. 
McKINLEY — Named for William McKinley, former President. 

| NORTHVIEW — Named because of its location in the northern part 
nf), Of Findlay. 
WASHINGTON — Named for George Washington, first President. 
WHITTIER — Named in honor of the poet, John Greenleaf Whittier. 


TOWNSHIPS 


ALLEN — The township, the last to be formed in Hancock county, was 
| named to honor Gen. Ethan Allen, the commander of the “Green Mountain 
| boys” in the Revolutionary war, who captured Fort Ticonderoga “in the 
| name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
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AMANDA — When Fort Amanda in Auglaize county was built in 1812. 
by Colonel Poague, he named it for his wife, Amanda. Both Allen county — 
and Hancock county have Amanda townships and the name is understood to 
have come from this source. 

BIGLICK — The name comes from the famous Deer Lick which was 
located at the sulphur springs in the area, familiarly known as “The Big Lick”, 
The springs still flow abundantly. 

BLANCHARD — The river’s name was given to the township through | 
which the river flows, in the western part of Hancock county. | 

CASS — Gen. Lewis Cass, famous Michigan leader, was honored when | 
the township was named. He was governor of the Michigan territory and 
became the Democratic candidate for President in 1848, losing out to _ 
Zachary Taylor, the Whig candidate. 

DELAWARE — It first was named Welfare township, then later 
became Delaware, the new name having been taken from the Delaware | 
tribe of Indians. | 

EAGLE — The country’s national bird is honored in the name of | 
this township. 

JACKSON — Andrew Jackson was President of the United States when — 
Jackson township was organized and it bears his name. | 

LIBERTY — The name of this township proclaims the liberty won _ 
in the war of independence. | 

MADISON — James Madison, fourth President of the United States, | 
was honored when this township was named. 

MARION — The township was named in honor of Gen. Francis Marion, 
dashing cavalry leader in the Revolutionary war. The Ohio city of Marion © 
also bears his name. | 

ORANGE — A dispute arose over the naming of this township. The 
first settler wanted it named for him. The controversy was eventually settled 
with the suggestion of “Orange”. It so happens that the birthplace of Dr. | 
Bass Rawson, the county’s first physician, was Orange, N. J. And some think _ 
that this entered into the picture when a name was finally selected. | 

PLEASANT — The nature of the area comprising this township led | 
to this name. 

PORTAGE — The name of this township was derived from the fact — 
that the Portage river is located within its borders. | 

UNION — The nature of the country’s governmental structure was _ 
recognized when this name was chosen for this township. | 

VAN BUREN — The township was named for Martin Van Buren, 
who was to become President six years later. He was Secretary of State in | 
President Jackson’s cabinet when the township was established. 

WASHINGTON — The township’s name honors George Washington, 
first President of the United ~e 
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